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PHO’ TOG ENIC. G AS. 

The editor of the London Practical Mechanics’ Jour- 
nal, thus speaks of Mongruel’s new light, or “ photo- 
genic gas” as the “ inventor” persists in calling it: 

“We have 
light, as were vouchsafed to us in a dark chamber, 
under Bishopsgate Street, and we bear our most will- 
ing testimony to the fact that photogenized coal-gas 
gives a much better light (especially when the flame is 
maintained at twice the size) than the coal-gas as it 
comes from the mains. 

“ We believe this fact can also be vouched for very 
universally—iffor photogenized, we read the old word 
naphthalized—seeing that for at least twenty years, 
the not very recondite fact has been pretty widely 
known, that the illuminating power of any hydrogen 
or carburetted hydrogen (coal) gas, poor in carbon, 
may be considerably increased, by saturating it at its 
proper temperature and tension, with any hydrocarbon 
vapor rich in carbon. 

“ Common spirits of turpentine, or any of the tribe 
of naphthas, or volatile coal-oils, answer the purpose, 
worse or better; and at the present moment, there are 
hundreds of places, in which this expedient is resorted 
to in one form or another. Amongst the rest, at 
Greenwich and at Armagh Observatories, the gas is 
naphthalized by passing it through sponges, or cotton 
dipped into a volatile hydrocarbon, contained in a 
small reservoir, very near each gas-burner. 

The Photogen employed by M. Mongruel, we could 
neither see a sample of, nor get described to us; it was 
only to be seen, like other miraculous powers, by its 
effects. If our nose deceive us not, however, it is 
neither more nor less than rectified naphtha, obtained 
from some sort of coal or fossil fuel, with a fine name 
given to it. 

““We may just remark in passing that when people 
venture into classical regions in om manufacture of 
sounding titles, after the ‘ Antigropelos style,’ it would 
be well that they knew a little Greek. Photogenic (as 
the camera gentleman might have hinted to M. Mon- 
gruel) does not mean ‘ Light-creating,’ as he fancies 
apparently, but ‘ Born of light.’ The birth of the pres- 
ent limited liability seems to us to have been in a dif- 
ferent region. 

“There is nothing patentable in saturating coal-gas 
with volatile hydrocarbon vapor; and as any one will 
know who is acquainted with the exact laws of the dif- 
fusion and suspension of vapors in permanent gases, so 
as a large surface of any sort be exposed, it is a mat- 
ter of profound indifference how the volatile liquid be 
exposed to the passing stream of gas, There is, there- 
fore, nothing worth £50,000, or as many pence, as we 
conceive, in the special construction of M. Mongreul’s 

‘cold generator, which is the only part of the whole 
affair for which a patent-right could even conceiy ably 
be maintained. The real difficulty that has always be- 
set this scheme for making bad gas into a mixture of 
bad gas and combustible vapor, is this, that sooner or 
later, and with whatever care, or under whatsoever 
contrivances or conditions, the hydrocarbon vapor 
condenses again and is deposited as aliquid in the gas- 
tubes and fittings, clogging them up, and requiring 
their being taken asunder and cleaned. 

“This was the fatal difficulty that prevented the 
patent of Count de Valmarino, who was in the field 
with this invention about twenty years ago, from ever 
being successful, and, to our own knowledge, it was 
fairly tried, and upon a large scale, in several parts of 
Great Britain, 


ourselves seen such expositions of this 
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“Itisa difficulty that j is not even y toned by any- 
thing that M. Mongreul has proposed or done, nor can 
it be got rid of by any human contrivance, however 
much it may be palliated. 

“ As regards the other feature in M. Mongreul’s pros- 
pectus, viz., the burning hydrocarbon vapor, carried 
along by atmospheric air, we need only remark, asm 
sufficient warning to all, that this is burning an explo- 
sive mixture, and one of far greater explosive energy 
than any known fire-damp or mixture of coal-gas and 
atmospheric air, as may be readily proved. Unless, 
therefore, the apparatus for burning this mixture be 
provided with the same contrivances as those by which 
the gas blow-pipe, &c., in the hands of the chemist, are 
, there will always remain 
the probability of the ‘cold generator’ generating a 


prevented from etgheding 


serious explosion, and probably succeeding conflagra- 
tion, 

“No such precautions are taken, nor proposed, and 
the promoters very discreetly pass this point in com- 
plete silence. They don’t, however, press into the 
front rank this method of ‘burning the atmosphere,’ 
which looks rather like a misgiving.” 





DEODORIZING PETROLEUM AND MINERAL 
OILS: 


A patent has been taken out by Mr. J. Moule, 
chemist, London, for the employment of deutoxide or 
nitrous gas in removing the offensive odor of petroleum 
and other mineral oils. 
gas is by using nitric or fuming nitrous acid in combi- 
nation with shreds of iron, copper, or other metal, the 
nitrous gas thus formed is conducted from the outlet 
by means of a pipe or tube, into a vessel charged with 
petroleam to be deodorized, in such a way that this 
pipe or tube reaches to the bottom of the vessel, thus 
allowing the nitrous gas to force its way through the 


One mode of procuring this 


whole of the contents, The gas is continued to be gen- 
erated and forced therein, until fumes of nitrous gas 
begin freely to escape from the petroleum or oil, there- 
by indicating its complete saturation. 
has taken place, the whole is to be well roused by 
forcing air through the liquid, or by a suitable agita- 
tion, after which the vessel containing the liquid pe- 
troleum or oil is to be closed until, by testing, the 
petroleum or products thereof are found free from any 
disagreeable odor, the time for which will be in pro- 
portion to the amount of gas generated and forced 
therein. Should the temperature be so low as to 
render the petroleum thick, it should be heated to a 
temperature of 100° Fah., 
the deodorization will be more quickly and easily 
effected. 
process is to pass the nitrous gas during the distilla- 


As soon as this 


and by thus liquefying it 
Another modification of this deodorizing | 


tion of petroleum into the upper part of the still, so 
as to bring the nitrous gas into contact with the vapors 
arising therefrom. The gas for this purpose is collected 
in a suitable gasholder, and by pressure forced into 
contact with the petroleum vapors, the proportion of 
gas being regulated by a suitable stop-cock. The 
nitrous gas in this process may also be used in combi- 
nation with ordinary or superheated steam, if thought 
more desirable. As it may be found convenient to 
effect the deodorization of the crude petroleum in the 
casks, other means are made use of, as follows: Into a 
cask, the contents of which are about 40 gallons, there 
are poured three or four pounds of nitric or fuming 
nitrous acid, and the contents thoroughly roused by 
means of a suitable agitation, or by forcing air through 
a pine tothe hottem of the eask After rousing the 
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contents for about five minutes, there is thrust into ; the 
cask containing the petroleum and acid about two 
pounds of scraps or filings of iron, which should be 
previously moistened with water. The iron coming in 
contact with the acid, nitrous gas is generated, and, 
by saturatitig the petroleum, deodorization is effected. 
Should the deodorization be not thoroughly complete, 
the contents are again roused, more acid and iron be- 
ing added, until the object is accomplished. The pe- 
troleum or other products, while being subjected to the 
above treatment, and previous to distillation, should 
| have the acid wholly removed or neutralized by decan- 
tation and washing with suitable alkaline substances, 
or by the addition and subsequent agitation of fresh 
slacked lime, in the proportion of 6 lbs. of lime to 40 
gallons of petroleum. After distillation, the oil is 
sometimes again submitted to the action of nitrous gas, 
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GAS IN GERMANY. 

There are in Germany 266 gas-works, of which 66 
are worked by townships or individuals, and 200 belong 
to various companies, 
chiefly coal, the largest quantity being supplied from 
Out of 7} million quintals, 3,350,000 are ob- 
tained from the English colleries, 


The combustible employed is 


England. 
serlin, which pro- 
duces annually 800 million eubic feet of gas, uses about 
half of this quantity of coal. Hamburg takes more 
than 500,000 quintals, and the rest is used in the gas- 
works of Altona, Lubeck, Rdstock, Stralsund, Stettin, 
Dantzic, Konigsberg, &c. The excellent quality of the 
English coal for gas-making causes the preference to 
be given to it over indigenous coal; but if the cost of 
transport of the latter can be cheapened, it is thought 
that it will ere long come into use in Hamburg, Berlin, 


and other towns. The following are the percentage 


proportions in which the various coal is used in 

Germany: 
English Goel... ...scccseccccseccecce 46.00 
MEUM, . ci cc ncscecsceciscuances 1900 
PINES was 65 dnt cad¥due ei cingeves SLE 
ZWIGKEN 2c cccccccccccccccceceseces 1.50 
WO cac sasctbaevdaarcecnereee 7.00 
Ns Sn es eeenkdcccoecssesscecce SOO 
DOONAN 5 cecvsccdescccccccedodescs 2,25 
OMIN 6c sbi eicpedtcccOegenecons , 2.00 
Northern Bavaria. .....cccoocesessces 0.75 





100.00 
3esides the gas-works which consume coal, Germany 





| possesses 20 in which wood alone is employed for dis- 
tillation; and there are two small works in Holstein, 
which consume peat, or turf, at certain times, and at 
others coal. 
except in those works where gas is made from wood. 
| The total number of retorts employed is estimated at 
7,337, made for the most part in the immediate locality 
of the works; their form and size differs considerably. 


The retorts used are generally of clay, 


Assuming that the mean consumption of gas in the 
94 hours is 25 millions of eubic feet, ad supposing 
that each retort furnishes daily 4,500 cubic feet, it fol- 
lows that these 7,837 retorts must be continually, or 
three-fourths of the time, in work. The use of ex- 
hausters is much less general than would be supposed. 
There are only 90, or less than a third of the whole of 
the gas-works in Germany which employ about 107 
exhausters. The small works do not employ them at 
all. The meters in general use are water-meters of 
native manufacture, and may number about 139,000. 
The mean number of lights of each is about eight.— 





London Arlizan. 
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- =. f (Par Val. Semi-| ‘Po ulation | Price & 
| ‘ an hen Town. State. | Carter | Per Sh. | Ann’l| Dividends Payable. | . of per 1009, Asked | Offered REMARKS. 
. & artered. | ee $ | Div’d.| | Gas District.) Feet. {PT cent. |pr. cent. 
i, = re a eee RENE PR oe i os be ee ee 
Pes : 1857 RAIN. wcis ankaaseonil .. | Mich, | 50,000 [| 50 | — May & November. 4,000 | 350 | | 
: F 1856 EES (Te Bx |) — Do. 8,54 6. She ae 2 
: 1845 BABIRG. oon cseckanasetaaek |) N.¥. | 25,000 20 4 January & July. 65,0003 | 3 00 120 : None in market 
} 1858 SRI -..<060kcah eee ts | N.Y. | 30,000 | 100 — D0. 3,000 | 880 | .... ; : 
1851 SA SRASREA « «ons duce epeus esos | Va 106,530 — — City Works. 9,000 3m ey. t 
1852 et Oe een ae 200.000 25 4 May & November. . 25,000 3 00 sas | 
1853 ARRON sind op wie os 2-0 Pa, 60,000 100 34 0. 5,000 8 50 reese | 
ee ees tan seve t+ -_ 75,000 _ == Private Works. 4,000 8 50 veee | 
1859 |. MAB So de wien ess 4s5e5c008 Pa, 40,000 20 4 January & July. 5,000 3 00 eke 
1859 | AMESBURY AND SALISBURY... ... Mass. 30,000 25 — Do. 7,000 4 00 ee | 
1848 SSRIS Md. 100,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 4 00 esiee 
1858 ST aie 23,000 50 5 March & September. 5,500 4 00 PEPE | 
1858 in ean te N 20,000 | 5o | — 0. 6,000 | 400 | 222. | 
: 1855 ELS scp di eens Se aaRE Ga. 50,000 25 5 January & July. 12,000 5 00 aes 5 
; 1857 ..: 6si<iesecbabictal Mass, 6,000 50) 3 ‘Do. 2,000 6 00 eae | 
E 1850 DER sine. oiacchbapeelescon N.Y 80,000 50 5 Do. 10,000 7 00 nie 
; 1851 Avcesta..... Ga 80,000 25 s Do. 9,000 6 00 ee Se 
1853 Avousta AND HALLOWELL .| Me 84,700 5 5 Do. 10,000 4 00 
eee , ’ — - nes =" o'r oF eA Formerly used Sanders’ Water-Gas. Re- 
ga ee eS Ind 10,000 Private Works, 3 500 8 50 cons { cently altered to Coal Gas-Works. 
ee eerie. Md. 550,000 100 5 June & December. 150,000 2 50 va None for sale, 
1852 0) NS Sam. ©. Me. 120,000 100 4 January & July. 12,000 8 50 sake Hi ee 
1855 | A tok sake ake roig aby len N. Y, 82,000 20 4 Do. 2,500 400 ‘ jane 
1853 ge SEO REESE Mé. 65.000 100 3 April & October. 10,000 3 75 ; ete 
1859 eid os ceckseids bess, occ N. Y, 15,000 50 <3 May & November, 8,000 7 00 . wee 
1861 Bartie CREEK... ............ Mich 15,000 — _ January & July. : me 
1858  agcas6 S55 ob he one Me. 14,000 100 _ Do. 7,000 7 00 : Ais 
3 1856 EN os. snéewe cont ssnes Pa. 20,000 25 2 Do. 8,500 4 00 ’ se 
: __ | _ Sears Wis 80,000 — _ Do. 4,000 4 00 ses a 
7 1854 OR EE Pa, 50,000 50 4 June & December, 2,000 3 20 ; aaee 
1859 SEE cn cu shkeeendcieke <ock Mass. 40,000 100 _ January & July. 4,000 4 00 . p26, 
1853 BINGHAMPTON ..........00. 200 N. Y. 50,000 50 3t Do. 10,000 4 00 : Bas 
1859 NE og ins Das ooen Pa. 40,000 5 — Do 4,000 4 00 r wR 
1855 EN uu bos co snake Il. 40,600 50 - Do. 6.000 4 00 mo, eta 
° 1853 BORDENTOWN... ....... | NJ 50,000 25 8 June & December. 4,000 8 80 ewer 
1822 a gl hn OO GAS: Fas Mass, 1,000,000 500 5 Do. 130,000 2 2% (eee 
1859 BRATTLEBORO’... ..........00: Vt. 21,000 oe 459 Do. 8,000 4 00 tans | ones 
1851 BripGepor?........ PIR ee 90,000 25 4 January & July. 10,000 Se te es ee Passed last dividenc’, 
4 1857 oe N.J, 50,000 20 =~ do. 5,000 Sy pee eee 
1856 fe Re Pa. 80,000 25 3 February & August. 3,000 4 00 i cae 
1855 Sapa ag aaa R. I. 35,000 50 2 January & July. 6,000 4 00 Re acne 
1859 oe ES re N.Y. 25,000 100 3 Do. 1,500 4 00 ES Per 
1853 Rr ae Mass. 66,000 100 3 February & August. 8,500 3 5 Ses a 
1825 LET Sei l ties ss 2,000,000 25 5 January & July. 75,000 2 50 170 | 160 
BROWNSVILLE Pa. Do. COE BES 
; 1848 ER sctiwaisosi<chbnndca’ N. Y. 600,000 50 5 Do. 70,000 2 90 140 | «125 
j 1852 NN IO Se N. J 100,000 25 3y Do. 5,000 4 00 a eee 
1853 OS eas Vt. 75,000 25 24 Do. 10,000 45 seats 2t : 
§ 1859 BURLINGTON. 2... osssccccss..2.| LOWS: 65,000 | 50 “re Do. 8,000 4 00 | sees 
‘ 1861 ON "| Se: Me. 90,000 | 100 ome Do. 10,000 8 50 Pree ere 
1852 NB SK cexcie ccs tae ae Mass. 800,000 100 5 February & August. 20,000 8 50 100 | = 9TR 
1852 ah Gish tices weds N. J. 300,000 100 3 April & October. 15,000 3 50 105 =| «100 
oo my Sec sS pivigsens iene 7 syed 50 "; January & July. 8,000 4 00 90 80 
3 OP ne . 9,000 50 March & September. 6,000 3 00 5 abe 
¢ 1853 IONS 5 go ices senna --| N.S. 80,000 100 - October. e 10,000 6 00 j { Watering place.—These Works only run 
i 1860 COMINGS nina dn csiicaciwsns Pa. 16,000 25 — March & September. 5,000 400 | . — 
: 1855 i aR conch. ae 30,000 25 = January & July. 4,000 400 |: = 
f 1856 ia.) sb ppdioewilas sal Pa. 15,000 25 5 May & November. 2,000 4 00 . . 
: 1858 CATSKILL... .... N.Y. = - Private Works. 8,000 3 00 ¥ Owned by G, T. Sutton, 
} 1857 CHAMBERSBURG .. Pa. 30,000 25 -- January & July. 8,000 4 00 : 
5 1846 CUAREMONGR ... .....000 ccccae 8. C. 723,800 25 4 Do. 50,000 4 00 saiee 
: 1851 CHARLESTOWN...9...... . 2... Mass. 200,000 50 4 Do. 30,000 3 00 105 
f 1853 Te N.C. 14,000 50 10 March & September. 3,500 6 00 cape e's 
N 1859 CHARLOTTEVILLE...............- Vt. 15,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 4 50 ae yak 
; 1851 RN Mass. 100,000 100 3t January & July. 8,000 8 50. tees 
} 1856 FR aaa f Pa, 35,000 6% | 8 April & October. 4,000 4 00 hes ie 
od is esse hae. Ro 1,300,000 23 | 5 January & July. 100,000 2 50 150 140 Very scarce, Stock wanted. 
§ a a ea ass 50,000 «Pee ee Do. 4 00 sees . 
1851 CHILLICOTHE... . Ma, hha aoweicy 0. 40,000 2 | 4 Do. 12,000 3 50 aoe 
; 1841 IR Sic 0. 1,600,000 | 100 | 5 Do. 225,000 2 50 Rye eo 
- 1859 Crrizens’, BRooKLYN........... N.Y 1,000,000 20 — Do. 135,000 2 00 128 125 
‘ 1860 Crrizens’, READING.......... ...| Mass 90,000 | 100 _ eee wade 
a CR AIOTIEED,..n w ovcncs cnicccce Tenn 100,000 | 50 _ Do. 5,000 4 00 nna 
1860 CLAREMONT................ ....| NH. 20.000 | 100 — March & September, 3,000 4 00 : 
1846 a RR EN rh ts 0. 200,000 | 10 5 January & July. 20,900 3 0 sei 
& 1858 SSG akin ds ions akeancicne Mass, 30,000 | 500 5 Do. 3,000 4 00 ae 
’ 1859 RMI; ceatcbics cass... cine N. Y. 10,000 | 50 4 Do. 2,500 4 00 
= Conors Pi tak. aus eee ete = . en 20 8} April & October, 5,000 3 60 sae ase Formerly Rosin-Gas, but now Coal. A 
: = SOLD ___ ere N. 1. 30, |} & _ 5 ’ , y 
fs | Rape) BA) BT S| ste auy, | ak | | |S | |S Mined cepts eee 
f 1852 RE RS are: Pa. 37,5010 25 — Do. 4,000 8 50 J 
1852 DENIES 0 acto stuns shee kon: 8. C. 44,000 25 4 Do. 6,000 6 00 : 
150% COLUMBIA......... ES 50,000 25 _ Do. 1500 10 00 ; 
‘ 1558 CI 4 inacotateuage 400 Ga. 54,000 25 5 Do. 5,000 7 00 : 
1850 Og Oe 0. 100,000 | 10 6 Do, 380,000 3 00 . 
1558 IN, inka ead neo N. H. 50,000 50 5 Do. 8,000 8 50 > 
1858 CovINGTON AND Newport...... Ky. 100,000 50 By Do. 28,000 4 00 ° 
1854 CURA, 03, 35. <abene Lens Md. A 50 3 Do. , 4 00 : 
/ 1857 SI isos ccasentn. she aoned Ct. 50,000 25 4 Do 2,000 8 75 
1856 DANVILLE. OPPLOOP COB CLS% cove Pa. 80,000 25 _ June & December. 3,000 400 a 
1855 DAVENPORT...... ade whbénde ° y 56,000 100 ms 0. 6,000 5 00 ee 
1848 —. 0 50,000 25 5 February & August, 8,000 3 50 eas Th 
1853 40,000 50 aa January & July. 8,000 400 : mane 
= ce 30,000 25 ia Do. 2,500 eS yes ey 
1860 Dons’ FERRY........... nen 50 fad oa ‘aio ; » 160 150 Excellent Stock. No sags. 
1899 — 150,000 | 100 | — Do. 14,000 | 400 ; ee 
1859 <= ahaa Salada 12,000 — _ Private Works. 2,000 00 ae 
es January & July. aad ihe 
1857 ere 50,000 | — | — Do. 8000 | 400 | ... 
1854 Se... 100,000 | 50 | — Do. 17,000 | 4 50 sigs 
1853 AG Bs p00 nk cncecenccscs Mass, 
1858 East GREENWICH.............. 73 ene a J _ = 8 2 . 145 No transactions. 
1861 East HaMpTon.......... eseeee] Mass. 0-000 95 wid Do. 5.000 9 00 ex we 
1861 East New York. ..... . 50,000 ee Do. 12/000 8 50 * 
1857 OE, < sn cmcbasioined ; a = ' 7 56s 
1850 Easton Sy 9,000 10 _ Do. 1,500 7 00 3 
8 REE > 9.00 0020 0s orocsvewst 125,000 BO 4 June & December. 6,000 8 60 see 
4 —- 000 toacecessonenctos 50,900 55 im 0. 3,000 400 6a 
OEE 100,000 20 4 January & July. 14,000 83 50 Ke 
. ELuicorr's MILLS 10,000 ne > 0. 4,000 400 esse 
1858 a Poe 50,000 25 33 Do. 5,000 4 00 sel ae! 
1833 apt See ea ewe eewsseees yan > ry June & — o yon - 00 gee ~ 
seocee erecceses J January uly. ” 00 . A very good Company. 
Mosccetne Cvcccevesecerse ,000 aa om Do. 12 000 RS oe ‘ ys C ay 
Far BAPW. +00 ov oece nee - 20,000 25 Do. 8,000 4 00 .- . 
1847 SS as s 26,000 _ _ {Private Works. 12,000 3 50 ¥ : 
1859 CS eee - ©, 25,000 100 6 January & July. 7.000 6 00 . 4 
Firra Warp (Milwaukee). is. 50,000 25 _ Do. 10,000 4 00 ees ee 
1857 hs. cir ene ¢assk seee % A 10,000 20 _ April & October. 1,500 9 00 ree 
1853 Frrcaec ‘ 100,000 50 8 January & July. 5,000 400 | ... Make Petroleum-Gas, 
1859 J. 20,000 — _— 8,000 400 Bie 
1855 os % & 40,0 50 13} March Py September. 6,500 4 00 eons ‘ 
1358 PE as acncesscceccka Ind. 50,000 25 — 6,000 4 00 ies 5 
1851 a Ky. 80,000 _ _ . City Works. 5,500 450 os ‘ 
1851 Freperick Oiry...... phbswencs Md. 86,000 100 — January & July. 5,000 6 70 Ghee “ 
: 1854 FRSDERICKSBURG..... .......... Va. | 72,500 50 5 Do. 4,500 4 00 eee : 
1858 FREDONIA (Natural Gas). se = 4 10,000 100 — Do. 2,000 4 00 oes Unlimited supply of Natural Gas, 
1856 DONIGEE 006 i0e0sccnstibiehsst Th 20,000 100 _ May & November. 10,000 4 00 : 
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1858 
1855 
1559 
1858 
1854 
1853 





GAS- LIGHT COMPANIES 


Town. 


Se en ae 
POP NMcasedec case eeccccseces 


RNEES Secs viaeeh cinns anes 


WANA G 65058 sddsceessacte | 


WAL Se cwisas coseeaceve 
CAs oad cans gee. desccecss 


GRIT sb Foadoresevcvcvetoes | 


GREAT BARRINGTON,.........6+ 
SE RNIN S Cs adescdecasasgn 
GREENPIBLD,. 20. ..cccccseccsees 
UNI cad. cse- sccovesess 
GRERMBRORO’ .o.ccccccccses coe 
GREENSRURG . .....22ese0ee 





Ae eee 
PMR acd bece coesnccescee 
REE © sasasessectedecese 
PN hs ke ncnt 640 ccceuce. vous 
PEABRIEBGRG. 6. ccccccccccccocce 
TEARTOOED sc cccses dccvecic coe 


Ie ons iedukaesseeees' 


TIAVERBIL. cccce 2 csccccccere 
TEAWERENEAW 2020 caves evcces 
BEAWUBVEREM. 0 0c  ccccesss a0 cece 
IIEMPSTEAD.... ..++..-- seman os 
TROGOMEB 06 s0ces ccvagscsers 
TIOLLIDAYSBURG..... sees £2 sees 
BIOL TIOEEs 0.0<.cc0scvicccececscces 
Homer & CORTLANDT........... 
HEGUERBAET so oc 0000-000 000+ 2000 
HORNELLUSVILLE......-.26-+ 000 
FIUDBOM sc cs ccte speccsccccccss 


INDIANAPOLIS......+ 
Iowa CITY.... 220-65. 
ITHACA....000000 


JACKSON, 00. coc. ccccccses 


JACKSONVILLE. 0 eeecceeee eons 
JACKSONVILLE 
JACKSONVILLE... 

JAMAIOR oo cc cscs socccccccscecs 
JAMAICA PLAIN. .....0. 0000000. 
JAMESTOWN 000-4255 cee ceesces 
DANESVILLB. 22. cccccesecsccces 
JRFFERSONVILLE. ......0.50-0005 
TORBRT CHT .... co cciccccccce: 
Jersey Suore..... Gbd00 voccetes 








PRUE 6508 Woes cesncdddceces 
rr 
eT Sar ee 


ire kodik a: 8000406 bees 
LA Crosse Crty.... ........0 
RA PAWMETS o69 0c avedece-« eeune 
LAMBERTVILLE.,.........+ ® 
LARCASTER...... 200+ s0000. 
LANCASTER...... o eececececces 
LANSINBURG ....5.-52.s00008 osee 
LAWRENCE........ «+s 6 veecess 









LEWISBURG. . “ae 

TNE occa eco cccccccnsee oe 
LEWISTOWN.... 
LEXINGTON..... 
LittLe FALus ... 


LAPTES ROOK.002 cccccccccccccs 
LOCKHAVEN ......0- 00005 oavieeee 
LOCKPORT. 000 cece ccccesccccces 
LOUMVIBAB. 00 00 ctvcesccoccsts 
BAMEEL np eccscses ose Co dvecccs 


LYNCHBURG ..0..000 csccvcccces 
LIMB ecccesccssccccces 
LYONS....4+--+- 








Mapison.. Ind. 
M4vIsoN.. Wis 
MALDEN & ‘Merrose. . Mass 
MANAYUNK... ..cccccssececees Pa. 
MANCHESTER ....... ssssseees «| N. WL 
MANHATTAN - Y. City)....... N. Y. 
PEARAPIMED. 26 cece .ccvc coves 0. 
MARBLEURAD. Sette videdes: wcel. maa 
MEGREBORG oo ccdiviecscccsccces Mass, 
MAvucn CHUNK..........c0eeees Pa. 
MARIETTA..... Peetusucks ved ce- 0. 
MARYSVILLE. . 0... ce cece ccc eeee Cal. 
NN SESE Sao) ORE SP 0. 
ONS Ee ee eye Pa. 
PRS ch bs vie sot eteneceweds N.Y. 
SLT bo nndcde seccccbtaced Tenv. 
Ban is 4s op 600 ¢ soy came Ct. 
Merropouitan (N. Y. City)..... BN. ¥, 
MIDDLEBORO’ Mass. 
MIDDLETOWN Ct. 
MIDDLETOWN Se 
PR wb ams tees ene covcaces Mass. 
MILLEDGEVILLE..... .......-..- Ga. 
TE A er eee ree ee Pa 
MILWAUREB. .........0ceeeneee Wis. 
NS ais.'oe se ccdeaccesccense Ala. 
WROIOR. 6 inc cc cecses wees Mich. 
MONTGOMERY..... ......- Ala. 
MONTPELIER. ..2.....---+++ oa Vt. 
MROMAIIAMEE Fos 6.cccs ccgesscees N.Y. 
MORRISTOWN .....6.- eee cece nee N. J. 
Mount HOury............-.00- N. J. 
Mount VERNON.....+.... «+--+ 0. 
DEGUCATINE, 2.0. o.'cescccccccees Towa, 
NAWPOORMT 2... ice esscess Mass, 

















Mich. 
N. H. 
lowa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Tenn. 


N. H. 
Wis. 
Ind. 
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| Chartered 


Capital. 
25,000 
12,000 
70,000 
25,000 

150,000 

100,000 
75,000 

Merged 

20,000 
85,000 
40,000 
15,000 
50,000 
5,000 
50,000 
20,000 
100,000 
12,000 
80,000 


15,000 
15,000 
160,000 
850.000 
100,000 
200,000 


50,000 
20,000 
15,000 
16,000 
100,000 
80,000 
20,000 
40,000 
80,000 
12,000 
50,000 


18,000 
7,825 


150,000 
40,000 
75,000 


25,000 
80,000 
50,000 
30,000 
50,000 
25,000 
20,000 
75,000 
25,000 
50,000 
80. 000 
800,000 
15,000 
80,000 
800,000 


80,000 
60,000 
100,000 
50,000 
20,000 
63,000 


20,000 
100,000 
60,000 
80,000 
100,000 
25,000 
25,000 
200,000 
200,000 
26,000 
25,000 
20,000 
100,000 
80,000 
100,000 
112,000 
20,000 
28,000 
100,000 
600,000 
200,000 
70,000 
55,000 
80,000 


75,160 
160,000 
100,000 
50,600 
40,000 
100,000 
4,000,000 
25,000 
40,000 
20,000 
50,000 
« 50,000 
50,000 
20,000 
39,500 
000 
800,000 
20,000 
1,000,000 

15,000 


’ 


20,00) 
10040) 
10,000 
400,000 
200,000 
40,000 
100,000 
30,000 
80,000 
18,000 
16,650 
50,000 
50,000 


50,000 





IN THE UNITED ! STATES -—Continued,. 


Compiled from official sources expressly for the AMERICAN idtieel JOURNAY. 
39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, DEALER ins GAS8- ‘LIGHT SHARES. 
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Dividends Payable. 


May & November, 
Do. 


Do. 
January & July. 
May & November. 

Do. 

Do. 
Philadelphia Works. 
January & July. 
February & August. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

April & October. 
Jo. 
January & July. 
Jo. 

April & October. 
May & November. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
February & August. 


Do. 
June & December. 


Do. 
February & August. 
January & July. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
June & December. 


Do. 
Do. 
January & July. 


oO, 
- Doubtful. 
April & October. 


Do. 
June & December, 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Private Works. 
February & August. 
January & July. 
February & August. 


0. 
January & July. 
Do 
April & October. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


February “e August, 
Do 
January & July. 
Do. 


De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
June & December. 


0. 
January & July. 
Private Works. 
March & September. 
Private Works. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
January & July. 
Do, 

Do. 
February & August. 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 

April & October. 
0. 
January & July. 


February & August. 
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eenbaten | 
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Gas District. 


2.000 
’ 
4,000 


8,000 
1,800 
7,000 
8,000 
6,000 
12.000 
2,500 
4,000 
5,009 
8,000 
8,000 
2,000 
8,000 
2,500 
20,000 
8,000 
2,000 


2,000 


6,000 
25,000 
5,000 
25,000 
8,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
1,000 
30,000 
4,000 
8,000 
6,000 
2,500 
2,000 
3,000 


2,000 
2,000 


15,000 
4,000 
6,000 


6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
7,000 
6,000 
3,000 
4,000 
12,000 
4,000 
80,000 
2,000 
8,000 
6,000 


10,000 
4,500 
10,000 
8,000 
5,000 
4,000 


4,000 
10,000 
10,000 

2,600 
10,000 

5,000 

7,000 
15,000 
10,000 

5,000 

4,1 00 

4,000 
10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

8,500 

5,000 

8,000 

4,009 
80,000 
50,000 

6,000 
20,000 

4,000 


5,000 
10,100 
5,000 
5,000 
7,000 
25,600 
600,000 
10,000 
1,000 
8,000 
7,000 
7,000 
4,000 
5,000 


12,000 


200,000 


5,000 
8,000 


24,000 
80,000 
5,000 
7,000 
5,000 


3,500 
2,000 


8,000 
6,000 
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Close corporation. 


Stock in demand. 


Works not yet built, 


No sales since formation of Hoboken Co, 


Said to be a fraud. 


But $451,400 stock has been sold. This 
Company has a large contingent fund 
and undivided profit on hand. 


Owred by G. T. Sutton. 
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“GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES FIN THE UNITED sT ATES. —~Gantinaed. 
Compiled from official sources expressly for the Amenican Gas-Ligur Journat. 
CORRECTED BY JOHN B. MURRAY, No. 39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, DEALER IN GAS-LIGHT SHARES. 








ip ‘ar Val. Semi- l | Population “Price 
| per Sh, | Ann’l) Dividends Payable. of 2 1009 Asked Ottered | REMARKS 
ba ‘Gas District. Feet, PF: oust, pr. cent. ee 


When 8 on Chartered 
Chartered. Px Capital. 








1852 ones A | N.H. 45,000 | 50 January & July. | 10,000 
1850 MaMSVEAB......0..00ccscessees se } Tenn. | 200,000 | 50 Do. 25,000 
1858 OO I Ok ere | Miss. | 46,000 | ha- Do. 20,000 
Det ASMaer .... siscevt pes , J — io 2 SJ Do. 16,000 oe ie 
NEWARK J. | 862,000 |; 50 | | Do. 45,000 y : . — 
30,000 | 100 oq 7'W00 | 1 .. Always a favorite stock. 
130,000 100 Do. 15,000 
i N.C. 22,000 108 Do. 6,000 
New Britain } " 80,000 20 Do. 8,000 
New Brenswick v. J. 100,000 20 4 Do. 8,000 
Y. ¥. Do. 10,000 
Do. 9,000 
Do. 4,000 | éuse 
80,000 | | 5 ws ; 
12'000 ro een market. 
120,000 “ 
10,000 
10,000 
8, 000 
250) 


Well managed and kept quiet. 


10 
NewcastLe. eee . ’ 10 
New Haven.... ... os . 25 
New Loypon * — 50 
New ORLBANS.... ....+-+00+. es 


Newron & WATEesRTOWN 
Newron 


| | LO CO CO 


20,000 


1,000,000 
NiaGara FALLS : Y. ¥. 15,000 
NorFouk.. = «Sec ohe tS Ja. 60,000 


May & November. 100,000 
Do. 8,000 

Do. 40,000 

June & December, 8,000 
Do. 6,000 

City Works. 40,000 
March & September. 80,000 
January & July. 4500 
June & December. 1,000 
February & August, - 6,000 
January & July. 4,000 
Do. 12,000 

Do. 2,500 

2.500 
1,200 
9,000 
6,000 iota Sane 
yor pee RE: Good works, built by Hoy, Jr., & Kennedy. 
5,000 
4,000 


NorRWALK 
Norwica 
Norwicn.. 


Ielamelagel le 


SI Soh ob as weavdes pees ee 
OGDENSBURG 


legs! ol 


May & ag ember. 
a de July. 
De. 


Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1868. 
Works leased to Gilbert T. Sutton. 


com ce | el 


June & , 
Do. 


Do. 


Zz 
® 
4 


What is this Company doing? 


Do. 
January & July. 
City Works. 

January & July. 
Prrrspurc.... Do. 
PrrrsFieLD 


January & July. 
April & October. 
Do. 


Port Jervis . Do. 
PORTLAND... January & July: 
PoRTLAND... Do. 
Do. 
April & October. 
January & July. 
100; {000 Do. 

20,000 
5 ‘ 110,000 
POUGHKEEPSIE o He 84,000 
PROVIDENCE 1. | 1,000,000 
OS a se bine goons ; 800,000 
SE cnadbtchbosoonse ocsce fe 00,000 
43,500 
0 Be 50,000 
RaLeicu N.C. 25,000 
READING....... | 
RicuMonD 
RicHMOND 


Do. 
Do. 
March & september. 
January & July. 


June & December. 
Do. 


lim mmrocmmol | ml tl | | ll el | om 


Do. 
January & July. 
May & Novrmber. 

——_ July. anes en 
ity Works. dea ---+ | § Jeff. Davis has extinguished the gas-lights 
January & July. ose -+++ |) of Richmond, Va. 


Tlmel | 


e 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
June & December. 


Roxpovut and Kineston........ 
January & July. 
Do. 


Roxsury 
RvrLanp 


April & October. 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
January & July. 
June & December. 
—— & July. 


SEND. nbs ois “os kahwto 
Sac Harzor 


SSS3 SESSETSSS 


Sart Josepn. 
Saur Lovis. 
Sart Pav 


S3ss 


Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1863. 


mS 


wenn, ‘ August. 
May & November, 


De 
Do. 


~~ 
PAW KOHOAOSTEAERCHR SOHO ADO 


eee 
SSS 


Satmon Fars... 
San Anroxio 
San Disco .. 
SANDUSKY.... 


Do. 
SaNpwIcH.. . Apt Spc, 


Private Works. 


Saratoca Springs. ... 
SAUGRETIES..... ..... 


Do. 
January & July. 

Do. 
Savannau 


Do. 
Private Works. 
January & July. 


aE 


About trying Water-Gas, 


J 
PTollleollboll IDL belmeclalll lg laggllIil 


Petroleum Gar, 


‘Do 
sake uhas bees'<cccna January & July. 


bye y | & August, 
April & October, 
January & July. 


STaAMFORD........ .. . 
SPACES BRAM... (o-cccberse ade 
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7 .q_ |Par Val.) Semi- | Population | Price a | 
eames. Tows. State. | Chartered ber Sh. | Ann’l| Dividends Payable. | 0 per 1000, Asked MOttered | REMARKS. 
—_ nl | Gas District.) Feet. [Pt Cent pr. cent.) 
1859 SE ae Fo Va. 18,000 50 6 January & July, 4,000 | 700 
BYBURSRVILLR. 0. ..ccc ccs bocce 0. 150,000 100 _ Do. 15°00 | 400 | 
Re eee Cal. 50,000 _ — Do. 8000 | 1000 | 
1848 PGK i aks séardes e N, Y. 125,000 25 5 March & September, 25,000 | 800 | 112 | 
| | 
TAMAQUA ..ceecceseee es seseees Pa. 40,000 25 _ Do. 8,000 | 400 | 
1859 TARRYTOWN and IRVINGTON..... N.Y 70,000 50 _ January & July. 8,000 | 4 00 | 
1853 ESE aaa: Mass. 100,000 i) 4 Do. 10,000 400 | 
TeRne HAUTE. ....... 22.0 Ind. 100,000 | 100 | — Do. 8,000 | 4 00 | 
THOMPSON VILLE. ..... 0... 6-00 Ct. 25,000 50 _ Do. 4,000 4 50 
RRC 0. 25,000 20 _- Do. 4,000 400 | 
1855 CS a hed 0. 100,000 50 3 Do. 8,000 850 | sie 
1847 _. SANE iar oee Ne: N. J. 100,000 20 4 Do. 15,000 2. a. eee 110 
1848 es bv oaks ca waka oaiee N. Y. 200,000 100 4 June & December. 85,000 360 | 160 hides 
‘ | } 
1856 ae Sas ws, RIN 0. 50,000 25 -- April & October. 8,500 40 | | 
1849 Wy cays bis scscne case tans N.Y. 80,000 | 100 4 Do. 22,000 | 8 60 | 
1853 VICKSBURG Miss. 66,000 50 _ March & September. 4,000 450 | | 
1859 VINCENNES Ind. 25,000 100 - ‘January & July. 2,000 400 | 
1858 NG CS GAN wide y cndcdas aces N. ¥. 2,500 _ — Private Works. 1,000 6 00 | a 
1853 MINS ds. soca wk ek eaee Mass. 100,000 100 4 January & July. 8,000 €@ i ..<. } 
1857 MAD WGWSL dina s.esiasionce does Mass. 80,000 20 _ Do. 8,500 en 
1861  . 3 SRS eee 0. 30,000 50 _ Do. 4,000 2 eee 
1854 MMNUEE S ba Ssiutesigs sae cbse R. I. 20,000 25 ~ Do. 8,000 4 OO [neces | yceee 
1855 WaAsminGton D.C. 500,000 20 5 Do. 50,000 825 | 150 148 
1859 WaAsuINGTON N.C. 15,000 100 -- April & October, 1,500 >t eee 
1848 WASHINGTON Pa. 20,000 % 4 January & July. 4,000 8 00 ATT 
1854 WATERBURY Ct. 100,000 25 — Do. 4,000 | 400 3 
1852 WATERFORD N.Y. 12,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 | 4 00 a 
1852 WATERTOWN H. ¥. 20,000 100 -- Do. 10,000 T 00 ite 
1856 Watertows Wis. 25,000 100 — Do. 5,000 5 06 <4 
1858 DS edin'g Sis sks anes nae Wis. 80,000 50 oo Do. 8,000 4 50 Pe 
1857 | ER rere Mies. 20,000 100 a April & October. 4,000 5 00 + | 
185 West CamMBrince Mass. 60,000 100 _ February & August. 10,000 | 400 és 
1852 WESTCHESTER Pa. 100,000 25 24 Do. 8,500 | 8 50 eau d 
. . Seer Mass. 25,000 100 6 Do. 4,000 | 400 ae 
Meas ails c0kca'es co ks 0. 20,000 25 -- Do. | 5 00 win | 
1857 , 3 | are N.Y. 50,000 _ _ United States Military | Academy. | 2 00 mate 
1853 Smtr ROE ee EEE N.Y. 100,000 | 50 3 January & July. 10,000 | $ 60 SS | 
1850 WUHEELING..... Va, 75,000 | 25 6 Do, 12,000 2 70 oii 
- Waite PLatns N.Y. 20,000 | 20 - Do. are ee 
1856 WILKESBARRE................-5 Pa, 50,000 | 50 —_ May & November. 4,000 | 383 | 100 | 80 
1850 WILLTAMOBURG,. ...0.....0ccc0cs N.Y 1,000,000 | 50 5 January & July. 6,000 $00 | | 
1858 WILLJAMSBURG.... .........0. £ 80,000 25 — D6. 8.000 | 4 06 | + Came-Oria of the Union Army light up 
1857 WILLIAMSPORT...........2.20¢: 70,000 | 2 4 Do. 8,500 | 380 | | this place at present. 
1859 hu 12,000 | _ _ Do. 2,500 8 50 } 
18538 WILMINGTON... 60,000 | 50 5 Do. 8,000 | 5 00 | 
1852 WILMINGTON. ... 200,000 | 50 5 February & August. 20,000 | 8 00 } 
1854 WINCHESTER.... ... 86,000 | 50 6 January & July. 5,000 4 00 | 
WINDSOR.. .... | 
CP EWS Sai SS essecvecee ds s 20.000 | — _ Do. 8,000 | 400 ’ 
18° . . ae rt. 10,000 | 50 4 Do. 4000 | 600 
1853 WOOMBOCERE. 6.0... ccc cccccces a. t 82,600 100 4 April & October, 4,000 | 3 50 
1856 Se eee ree 0. 25,000 50 ~ January & July. 6.000 3 00 
1849 a ee oe Mass 160,000 100 5 Do. 15,000 | 3 50 - 
1855 XENIA........ 3 ee 0. 40,000 50 — Do. 8000 | 400 | .....] 
184 YonkERs 75,000 59 3} 5 eet ities 6,500 | ..4.00 | 1024 | 
1849 CE ee aos «e056 spe sient 40,000 ST 3 June & December. 10,000 | 350 | .... | 
; YORKVILLE 20.000 25 oe do. 4,000 | 400 | ae 
1858 | YPSILANTI... 20,000 50 5 february & August’ 6,000 | 14.00 | | 
1850 | YREKA.... eee. eee cee cee e ee 80,000 100 _ Do. 2,000 | 000 
| | 
_ 1848 =| Zawmsvmis................. ‘ 0. | 44,600 25 4 Do. 10,000 | 850 | Bi 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
, arterea jPar Val.| Semi-| | Population | Price ™ feds. 1 
Pan Town, Province yee a per Sh. | An’! Dividends Payable. 0 per 1000 Lage agg | REMARKS. 
“ | ai $ Div'd.| | Gas District.) Feet. i: Atreatay ‘adden 
184 BeLLEVILLE..... is cca nna toned C. W. 83.040 100 4 "January & July. 1,200 5 00 tees 4 eo 
1854 OO See oe c. W. 32,000 100 2% Do. | dat nl | 
es non bcc cnnduedor® Cc. W. 50,000 — — Do. 5,000 4 00 xan | 
RN Sah oe. Se Scns wand N.B. 50,000 ~< ~ S35 } 
1854 CHARLOTTE TOWN.............. | PLE. 50,000 100 5 Do. 3,000 | 38 50 Save } 
1857 EN Sn Sj gi'usccns suedeies Cc. W. 30,000 =e _ February & August. 4,000 | sceh 
Cit ah us e+) civaso3neiee Cc. W. 80,000 _ — Do. 6,000 4 00 2 hah | 
Paina ce sin cena adh ie N. B. 50,000 os — Do. = | 
1843  cdinNiaey facisvo sg i cam N. 3. 160,000 40 7 May. 30,000 | 3 00 aoe 
1850 XS ES eee | Cc. W. 125,000 40 5 March & September. 20,000 | 8 50 Huai | 
1848 MIR ein .cloions a4.54. se ve acne | C. W. 80,000 100 — 0. 6,000 8 50 4% 
1853 SS re eee | CO. W. 100,000 20 5 May & November. 5,000 | 5 00 ape TS 
1847 ioe ch nne's'h vines c'e-e¥ C. E. 460,000 40 _— March & September. 110,000 1 2 80 ---» | 113° | Last sale at this figure. 
1854 EIS ae OR Si i 0. W. 40,000 40 5 0. 5,000 | 450 ats 
1859 ELS bia d oin's's0 son esbawes Cc. BE. 25,000 25 — January & July. 4,000 | 8 50 sah 
1859 Cg ere Cc. W. 28,000 20 4 May & November. 4,500 | 3 50 aw 
1847 a a a we hands Cc. FE. 200,000 2” 4 January & July. 60,000 | 8 00 ence of 
1848 Saint CATHERINE’S............. Cc. W. 80,000 20 “= . May & November. 7,000 | 4 50 ame 4 
1859 Satnr HYACINTHE.............. C. E. 15,000 20 — Do. 4,000 | 400 oe 
f ~ Peegam ie ARpr eS N. B. 170,000 85 _ June & December. 25,000 3 50 110 110 = Sales at this figure. 
Gaite SOM... . 2... c ce cceeee N. FP. 50,000 — 4 Do. 80,000 | aces vtas, I 
1858 detec goes sees 2s emule C. B, 14,000 | 20 4 Do. 4,000 | 800 | .... | 
1848 SS ae reer Cc. W. 400,000 100 4 February & August. 50,000 | 8 33 } 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN. CUBA, MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Par Val. Semi- Population | Price | . | | 
When Chartered n | . ot sr 1000 Asked Offered | . -_ 
Chartered. Town. State. Capital. p¥ ai, pia. Dividends Payable. ees is: eh pr. éenk. pr. cent REMARKS. 
TE ee Pore Pers Sr Chile _ - January & July. 20,000 7 00 | | | 
SRP eee Cuba 50,000 — — Do. 180,000 | 5 09 ire 
1857 Compania CUBANA..........4-5 Hav’a 500,000 500 10 Do. | | mos 
CIENFURGOS.... .... ..-- } | Cuba. _ _ Do. 12,000 | 500 | -}} : 
GUANABACOA..........-- Cuba. pm ee Do. 14,000. | 5 50 | | .... || § These four towns are lighted by the Com 
ee oo f Cuba. _ os Do, 10,000 500 | | ....f{)  pania Cubana of Havana. 
| SSS J | Cuba. _ - Do. 16,000 | 500 | J ooseee } 
6 las pee hee cd cose 8. A. 150,000 -- = Do, 35,000 | . 
TERRI Gy Si cckescvecivessese Cuba. | 1,250,000 500 Th Do. 800,000 | 5 00 | 
NN os Dd iinet a cen +654 900s Peru 100,000 — —_ Do. 150,000 | | 
Marannam (Chartered)........ _ = Do. . | | | 
MINIT. a55 wk Socess vanes Cuba. 50,000 -- — Do. 180,000 8 50 | } 
MBXI0O CITY...0.....-c.e0eees Mex. 550,000 _ —_ Do. 2 
MONTEVIDEO. .......0.00050000+ 8. A. 500,000 _ oo Do. } | 
Para (Chartered)............. —s —_ » Do. | | | 
1854 Tito DE JANBIRO............... 8. A. 1,200,000 500 7% Do. 500,000 | 400 | 
ee eS eRe Chile. 500,000 _ - Do. 150,000" | 7 00 | 
1857 Sarr Jaco pe Cusa Cuba. 450,000 500 - Do. 25000 | 500 | 
85 ttn Sie 9 alee Chile. x - _ Do. $5,000 | 600 | | 
Ma is os 5 55 chap 5 noes Mex. 500,000 —«| — Do. 
Vaie CLaRa........... Cuba. 50,000 * — Do. 
Br ticicee 0.0% oc ines N. Z. Fei Oem Ren Se TRESS POE es, eS ae . TT, 
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REPORTS OF GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

The annual meeting of the Portland Gas-kight Com- 
pany was held in that city a few days ago, E. H. 
Daveis, Esq , the President, in the chair. 

The report of the directors was read and accepted. 
It is as follows: 

At the time of the last annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, the controversy between the city and the com- 
pany respecting the price of gas for the street lamps 
and public buildings was pending before referees 
chosen by the parties, according to the provisions of 
the company’s charter. Their award was afterwards 
made, establishing the price to be the same as that 
charged to individual consumers—a decision so just 
in itself that we believe it meets general approval, 
while its beneficial effect on the business of the com- 
pany has not been limited to the mere difference in our 
receipts from the city that a discrimination in their 
favor would have caused. 

A different decision would have led to similar con- 
troversies with other large consumers, whose claims 
could not be yielded to without an increase of price to 
the smaller ones, and the latter more numerous class 
would regard any discrimination as unjust that should 
seek to impose a higher price on those less able, gener- 
ally, to pay it. Thus a series of disputes, that would 
have been injurious to the company, and would finally 
have resulted in no benefit to any one, has been pre- 
vented by the decision of the referees, establishing the 
rule that one price is to be charged to all alike. 

Under it, no increase of the price of gas has yet 
been found necessary, notwithstanding the large ad- 
vance in the cost of coal and labor, and the company 
have thus far paid the Internal Revenue Tax of ten 
cents per 1,000, without adding it to the gas bills, 
thus, in effect, reducing the price realized to $2 75 
per 1,000, which is very low for this place, as a com- 
parison with the price charged in other cities throngh- 
out the cotintry, a list of which can be seen at our 
office, will readily show. 

There has been no extension or alteration of the 
works of the company of any consequence during the 
past year. The works are all in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, and have been carried on without accident or in- 
terruption by our engineer, Mr. Barker, to whose con- 
stant care and skill we owe it, that with but one gas- 
holder and one exhauster a full supply of light has not 
been wanting for a single night throughout the year. 

The fire apparatus mentioned in our last annual re- 
port, connected with the steam-pump, has proved of 
essential service in saving eur buildings at the recent 
fire that consumed the tar-works on the adjoining lot. 
Within four minutes after the alarm was given the hose 
was run out, the connections made, and a powerful 
stream was playing on the wooden buildings most ex- 
posed. Much damage would otherwise have been done 
before the fire department could get to work. The old 
buildings consumed have long been a cause of anxiety 
to the directors, so much so that we made an offer last 
year to purchase the land, mainly to get rid of them. 
Since their destruction the risk of fire to our works is 
regarded as very small. 

The office of the company has been removed to a 
more convenient building, and more central Jocation, 
without any increase of rent. The removal was a sub- 
ject of careful deliberation by the directors, as such a 
change is always attended with inconvenience and ex- 
pense. A lease for ten years has been taken, at a rent 
of two hundred dollars per year for three rooms, which, 
with a sheed for tools, &c., will give all the accommo- 
dation the company will probably want for that term. 

The whole amount of receipts from sales for the past 
year is $68,615 70—about three thousand dollars more 
than last year. 

The total consumption of gas is 21,109,339 feet— 
about one and a half million more than last year. 

The number of consumers on June 30th, this year, 
was 1859, against 1794 last year. 

Of new main pipe 156 feet only has been laid during 
the year, making the whole extent of our mains a little 
over seventeen miles and a half. | 

Two street lanterns have been put up, making the 
whole number 297. 

The directors have not yet made the usual -pur- 





chases of coal for the ensuing year, on account of the 
high rates of freight and exchange, and the company 
are in debt for a cargo received last year, the payment 
for which has been deferred, with the consent of the 
sellers, until we could remit on more favorable terms. 
The Treasurer’s account, therefore, shows a balance of 
cash on hand larger than usual, and nearly sufficient, 
after paying the dividend of four per cent., to pay all 
our debts, including the taxes for this year. 
By order of the directors, 
Epwarp H. Daves, President 


The report of the Treasurer, Hon. James T. McCobb, 
was presented and accepted. From it we learn that 
the receipts from all sources, including a temporary 
loan of $1,100, were $77,093 72. The disbursements, 
including the payment of the temporary loan and 
dividends, amounting to $23,852 50, were $49,265 18. 
The amount paid U. S. Revenue tax was $1,853 13. 

A ballot was then taken for directors for the ensuing 
year. 

Whole number of ballots..........1575 
Necessary for a choice............ 787 

Edward H. Daveis had...........0.+.-1575 
Rufus E. W00d.........ceeseeeeeeee JL 5T5 
RIE Se a inn nas sain o'0.s osc 00K esd OU 
PRETIEN PRON. wn sa bises esccsencpans 
Thomas Cummings.... 

Ezra Carter, Jr.... 

Scattering...... 48 

The above-named gentlemen were declared elected, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

Subsequently, the Board of Directors met and organ- 
ized by the election of Edward H. Daveis, Esq , Presi- 
dent, and Hon. James T. McCobb, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
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WATER-WORKS OF AMERICA. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Annual Assessment Report of the Secretary of the 
Detroit Water- Works. 
Orrick or Water-Works, } 
Detroit, June 30, 18638. 
To the Board of Water Commissioners of the City of Detroit: 


Gentlemen,—The annual assessments of rates to be | , . : 

; . | Revolutions of emgine...........e cece ee eeeceeeeceees 
charged for water for the year, commencing July 1, | 

1863, have been made, and a recapitulation of the same, | 


together with the statistical facts collected while can- | 


vassing the city, are herewith respectfully submitted. 


twelve thousand eight hundred and seventy-five dollars 
over last year. 

The number of families now supplied with water 
from the works is seven thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine, being an increase over last year of four 
hundred and twenty-four families, and an increase 
within the past five years of twelve hundred and 
twenty-five. 

The number of families in the city not supplied with 
water from the works, most of whom reside in districts 
through which distributing pipes are not yet extended, 
is sixteen hundred and eighty-nine. 

The whole number of families in the city is nine 
thousand three hundred and eighty-eight, being an in- 
crease over last year of three hundred and fifty-one 
families, and an increase within the past five years of 
nine hundred and forty families. 

The number of unoccupied buildings in the city at 
the time the canvass was made was as follows: Twenty- 
two dwelling, twenty-three stores, two taverns and 
one brewery. The number of buildings constructing 
at the same time was as follows: Twenty-two brick, 
and one hundred and six wood dwellings—total dwell- 
ings, one hundred and twenty-eight: thirteen brick 
stores, and four brick mechanic shops. Total buildings 
constructing, one hundred and forty-five. Valuation 
$169,100. The number of vacant dwellings at this 
time is less than at any time previous for the past ten 
years, and more than one-half less than at the corre- 
sponding time time last year, and the number of dwell- 
ings constructing now greatly exceeds the number 
that were constructing the corresponding time last 
year. 

The unusual large increase in the assessed rates the 
present year, is mostly owing to an addition of fifteen 





| Time run 
The aggregate amount of the rates assessed is seventy- | 


seven thousand and three dollars, being an increase of 


per cent, to the usual rates, which the Board found it 
necessary to add temporarily because of the enhanced 
prices of labor, fuel, and materials of all kinds required 
in the management and maintenance of the works, 
which have advanced to the extent that the cost of 
maintenance the present year will greatly exceed 
former years. The principle that so indispensable an 
article of necessity as water should be provided at the 
least possible cost to the consumers, has always been 
recognized, and the rates graduated to meet the actual 
cost of furnishing the same, The price of wood—which 
has always constituted the principal kind of fuel con- 
sumed, and of which about eighteen hundred cords are 
consumed annually—has advanced one hundred per 
cent. within the past year. The Board, with the view 
of ascertaining the most economical kind of fuel to con- 
sume, directed an inquiry into the relative value of 
wood and coal. Ever since the use of steam for power, 
it has been a question what was the most economical 
kind of fuel to generate steam. In the early days of 
steamboats on our lakes, soft wood (basswood) was the 
only kind used, and while firing, if the firemen came 
across any hard wood, hickory, beach, &e., it was 
thrown overboard into the lake. At a later period 
soft wood was rejected, and coal and hard wood only 
were used, and all soft weod was thrown out. At 
present coal is almost exclusively used on steamboats 
for generating steam. It has hitherto been assumed 
that “960 pounds bituminous coal were equivalent to 
one cord of mixed Western wood,” and upon this sup- 
position their relative values have been assumed, and 
the duty of the pumping-engines of these works has 
been calculated, 

For the purpose of ascertaining more satisfactorily 
the relative value of wood as compared with coal, 
three separate runs of the engine were made with 
different kinds of fuel—the fire-grates being properly 
adjusted for consuming the respective kinds. Brook- 
field coal being considered the best bituminous coal 
in this market, was eelected for the test. The price of 
this coal at the present time is eight dollars per ton of 
2,000 pounds, 

The results of the tests were as follows: 


FIRST KUN, WITH HARD WOOD (BEECH). 
14 hours 20 min. 
14,834 
2,803,626 
4 


Time run 


Gallons of water pumped 
Cords of wood consumed Y 
Cost of wood delivered at fire, $3 80 per cord $17 10 
Gallons of water pumped for one cent cost of fuel 1,639 5-10 


SRCOND RUN, WITH SOFT WOOD (BLACK ASH AND BASSWOOD). 


14 hours 40 min. 
Revolutions of engine.... rf 5,384 
Gallons of water pumped.. 2,907,576 
Cords of wood consumed a 6 
Cost of wood delivered at fire, $2 80 per cord $16 80 
Gallons of water delivered for one cent cost of fuel... 1,780 7-10 

THIRD RUN, WITH BITUMINOUS CUAL (BROOKFIELD). 

Time run 
Revolutions of engine 
Gallons of water pumped 
Pounds of coal consumed 
Cost of coal, at $6 00 per ton 
Gallons ef water pumped for one cent cost of fuel 
Gallons of water delivered per cord of hard wood 
Gallons of water delivered per cord of soft wood 
Gallons of water delivered per 1,000 Ibs. coal 


The foregoing tests show the relative value of wood 


and coal to be as follows: 


One cord of beech wood is equivalent to 
One cord of soft wood is equivalent to 


And— 


Soft wood, at $2 80 per cord, is equivalent to coal at $5 13 per ton. 
Beech wéod, at 3 50 “ vel —$ 5641 “ 
oA + 4.00 569 


The number of families in the city supplied with 
water from the works and increase from year to year’ 
the number of families not supplied with water from 
the works; the whole number of families in the city, 
and the increase from year to year for the past eleven 
years, and the amount of pipe added, each year, are 
as follows: 


cc 


1,405 Ibs. coal. 
1,093 Ibs. coal. 








Amount of pipe laid. 


No. of families 
supplied with 
water. 

No. of families! 
not supplied. 
No. of families 
in the city. 


Increase. 








T miles 2,163 feet. 
13 “ 1 a“ 


if 


s 


one 
oie 
S58 





RO CO CoS tO to 




















* Two new wards were added to the city this year. 
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ASSESSED AND RATED. 




















‘Ist 2a | 8a | 4th | Sth | 6the| 7th | 8th | 9th | 10% 

Ward. lWard.| |Ward. nhad ard, Ward, |\Ward.| Ward.) | Ward. Ward. Ward. Total. 
Amount of Assesment..........6. 0c eee e eee e tere eeeeees 9,284 7,653 | 7,220 | 8,712 9,155 | 10,084 10,051 1,758 155 3, 726 | 2.876 | 77,003 
Nunsber of Families. ....ic..cccsccccccevscvecsesccccecs 692 | 620 | 636 | 995 1112 1,155 oar" 973 B48 | B03 7,699 
PE Ri icdaia tee) cosy vagons sesgeree eddies stash 88} 204; 55) 4) 47) 87 ; cakes 399 
I as cos cle Sek GA dala whee asi aoe dens Qaabueseetaece 4] 10) a eee 7! 2 46 
Groceries and Provision Stores..............0eee seen eens 45) 40 | 48 | 30 8T | 83 883 
PR he swore Gian bs 86 080bs sf Ob Os Bee ccc cess 18} 282; 11] 2 18 | 12 293 
ENS RIB acc ccs cen cececcssccccdectsteveseccs 57 | 181 | 100 46; 88/ 64 636 
Iron Machine Shops........ Rbk vdssteticrusssibs séacwks 8 as is. ts xs Rae PEE 11 
rin Bun acense scceiects 0. cusavvasnevace 3 1 | 3 BTR Presee 5: ee 9 
SE IID os os. oc pc csb sce ewes viveeccscnseeans ae eee |eseee } RS A Meee ie 5 
ee eS SOE COPE OEP ET TERT ETT Cte Bice vssshensweritascerighotUnie van istse eons 1 
olin 2, SO he nd amps tos anes vase Lesee 8 See os eee eee cere 6 
Steam Planing, Door, Sash, Blind and Furniture Manfts.. Bhs cees 1 1 2 1 9 
Saw Manufactories....... ........secceeeee he RAD, CO, Ae 1 saeeYs pe eee | 1 
_ SE ene a roeriren, ye anaenn faa ee | 3 1 _ 6 
NE ae Chris dnaidn cb avon ube ces. 60s) oud corbscoaceaps are Sere | Phas ig efessewsfasawelty <soe | eens }s eeseleceees 1 
Tanneries and Morrocco Factories. ........+.+++++++e+0+: ees ee | 1 | B hesnncel 8 5 2) B Teaeaie 13 
Steam Tobacco Factories 2 «tS ee Beet RRR Parsee [rseegel sence 7 
Soap and Candle Factories and asheries.............+e0-)eeeees eh. 3 2, 2| 4) ES BL Bites 18 
Stone and Marble Works............. c0- cece eens ene eeeieeee ss 2 L dasevee Sareea | _ Stee Vis aise ES Seer 6 
eee Rar tere, dn tée abel Rose i 2) Be rere Jeveeeele | 5 
Livery and Omibus Stables............0.eeeecees eee eeee 4 5 2 eae | ee Rie YS Pe ae 18 
I ia ca nde wk vas 06 6RUES Fee eens ep recece Seseenns 2 1 | 1| We Vincive | 4 9} 5 1 3 28 
NNN MIOUIIN caa.os os secs ks: ier ccccoversvenouascveges 2 pe eS es | || oe Made GRP EE a 7 
SE OS en ay See eee Cee eee re eee 4 2) 4) 6 2 | 4 3) 2 Zadh 27 
NS Go os ds avs Sowknncacenecieano cet asses casehs see ce $t)-.3 De casstewea Se 1 6 
GN PM Civ aearesccccedccme scene cctsccscceevncveces Ped yudphes reas SE SSPE PRR reS PE Ha 1 1 
Pump Manufacturing and Log Boring Establishments... .. | a Dee es ae 1 
Printing Establishments | t Santa 8 
| ren rrr errr reer errr ee Tec ee ery | 6 
Charehes oo. ccc esse cs ccccccc cscs cecceeseccecccsceenl 87 
ON ERE ER SE BETO SEPP LePOPPE TTT LY LiL Cee Ld GLa 5 
ech bn aus dad o-4 00 0.0460 05.0 06 606 b8 0 Fee sewn oe 8 
BOND ss oebee on os cobus yy ow''s 06960 «| | Fowl 1 
Orphans’ Home... ......cccseccccccccccccccscscccnencs feiss awh | 1 | } } 5 
Hoapltales ss... scccccconscacnee © epecseccseccccncccccace|es case oe Jeseese E Tacs pelsviowee lasses fo eeeeclecases 1 2 
UR OND  5555 an eceda sds candcne casecergendayss ss et } 1 8 13 15, #10) 11 4 53 
PEEVEIO BOROOIS 5 one ois ccc veces cccccc cece swereeseeccess } 4 | 21 
Fire Engine Houses........ ...ccscccccccccccencceveves | | 1] 
ES oO oreo Fock eneneds “seabedwne ve od Jt recpeswasel ‘. 
Private Meat Shops............ccecccesceeccesccceecees 7 
Stationary Steam Engines...............-++-+++ FeeKes 6 
Piano Forte and Melodeon and Organ Manufactoz ies 
Public Bathing Establishments... ..........-...05 00000 | 
Rectifying Distilleries........cceeeeeee cece eee te eeee | 1 
Vinegar Factories... ........cccccccccesccsceccsusceece dl 1 
Brush and Broom Factories... ............6 50 ce cece cece eel ee ee eelereeeeleneees 
Boarding Houses.............ceeeeee cece renee esececees 12 
Bars for Retail of Spirituous Liquors, Wines and Beer. 49 


Rail yw Manufactories uals cgaes dane ce vege cave Vewete gs 


Kk, R. Cattle Yards 
Cutlery and Edge Tool Manufactories................+-. | 


Packing Houses... ..o. 0. ccc ccc: ccccccccccet ceccecccsscsleveces 


OWED io uy canter decccdoecccccccccccccnseveeessecoscees ease 
House of Correetion..............+seeeeeeee cddeddbhhaeettstevss 
Coal Yards. 
Tub and Pail Factory RS yee nt tes eee te 
Chemical Laboratory...........cee cece cece eceecc ee cenerleceees |. 
DT DUP Sib hae Satis oso desecccesccccbcobe cece ctetesesesleccece |: 
WN Si ncccacctveccccccccetsbesodugedesevlecsset | 

BD Oe i IID Sinhig dos cc ccc cect nsonsndatcveve gelessges : 
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NOT SUPPLIED. 





Lait’, | 
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NE no cv eae c ds cnscrectwavetapesnse’ | 16° | 

een EE IS ITO Ee TOPE OP ETT EE OPES le 
Grocery and Provision Stores..............00 sesesseees 8 | 

NACE CeRRERGES Goa ea:” meas desch dae bevedeeeeees ae 

eT he eater tic uics | “aeencde'ddssedus | 10 


ee ID's. 2.0G «.6y 6 5a achae's og's vu beled dee meas Novenene 
OEE ER PR TC OEE PE POMEL i 
Ne MI ooo o's 5 Koos bids vin 0403.00) s auinebeete’ «anche 
NI INE fh dns sin pion miaee be oeia sen saat wes 
Steam Planing, Door, 8 Sash, Blind and Furniture Manfact’s. 
I TRIED, ois os dae Caos | 


Tanneries and Morocco Faetories............+....-s++ sel 


Stone and Marble Works. ............. ccccesscececeeees j 
ESS Ra ee eee et Serene | 
cig A'ce Gk ie OEE 6 4 bipl0:0'p-4.P Sues 0 64 63's Ou wn CEES 
Breweries ........ *- 
NT id St and nd'a's'g 4 babtwia pain ebv.esi.cbeebbas 5 es I. 
Private Meat Shops 
ss in an vain Fea ue pide eo Sead chee 
EE IEG DL” oo, Sd ue CU ce vices seSGecbaees seve 
nteners I UD i ca sis inc'sencuedeis ¢vadwerens 
A ae aie oe kkk's ore ach sos becdae ee «0s tn-c¢bebealee ceus 
Bars a Retail of Spirituous Liquors, Wines and Beer. 
GCL Ec bch cede wicr se ivveyacouwede se. ces “et 
ICME iid a Sires 0s Wess civ saWh'n Ape tide A TEES pws 
I DLS ae Van thntdss's bic ctnesauapeush oscaeixmme 
EEL Sue ch bine sé Uoa's 0.090066 Keied cccua xe Kea deehs loteey 
ME ENON ogi CET ips’ s ab vicig die ceRQawd Ss cave chawee 
I ae ed TEREA EG. © idlad 10d 40a o4edicahcetWecesan 
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|Ward. | Ward. Ward. Ward. Ward. .|Ward.|Ward.|Ward. Ward. Ward | [Totals 





885 | 531 | 7,689 
eh Rees 








o 





The whole number of families now supplied and not 
supplied with water from the works, residing in the 
several wards of each collection district, and the in- 
crease and decrease in one year, 





WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Supplied | ~~ | dnerease 
Wards. with | Not sup- | Total. | in one 
__Wwater. | F E year. 
692 | 16 ~ ine, 34 
220 | T inc. 23 
1112 | 26 ine, = 
973—C| 150 1,1 ine, 
848 BS5 | ine. 33 





805 {| oO | “ine. 188 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 








Supplied | | Increase and 


| 
Not sup- | Total. | decrease in 








Wards. with 
__|_ water pt dhied. | |_one year, _ 

SS PERE ER 686 5 | G4 | dec. SOF 
a PO Le 995, 89 1,034 inc. 18 
ET bakisenb eeun 1,155 442 1,597 inc. 7 
Seventh _ 1,2 88 1,353 inc. 26 
Tenth ... __ 908 |_S81_ | 884 |_ine. TT 

___Totals 4,354 1,105 | 5,459 | inc, 168 


*The decrease of families in this Ward was produced by the 
burning of tenement houses at the riot which took place on the 
6th of March last. 


STATISTICS OF THE CITY Or DETROIT, JULY 1, 186%, 
MERION OT THIER. wis. 5 occ cscs ic cdevene voce cscs deecdees 
PES Farle g AWE hess ened Blobs Whe née a sande wedacecie caenece 
Grocery and provision Stores. ...........cceeeeee cee eeees 
| vere rrorr ttt Perr rete y) Tee's whe ae ee 
Taverns ......... baa SUbibs U6db oc tageedoteadesssacectoos 
NE NOUS 50 Cad b eS eubled cdeUs ac bcc cVeedivosccinaes 
PND CINE oid oc wdinin nn ene vacinne cosdcarsedoccesenes 
Tron machine shops......  ..ssseeeeec cecee eteseetoas 
PE SOU a does 06 6 sag 6606 ened otcdieebe! coved seascecs 
Brass ‘“ SUSE SdSe ches senteccsoders 5% 
Locomotive works. pv ddes’'s bweeteeenseed \ csduseness 
Boiler manufac tories... vaimcukiikes «hs teweney debdsthess hie 


DU ARNOT ob. 6.cos ob edba vow incceseecsiectegsoresce 
Tanneries and moroveo factories. ...............506-5- " 
Steam tobaccd factories... .. 6. ccs ccenccccsccccccceccevce > 
Soap and candle factories and asheries........... oweee 
Piano-forte and melodeon factories.......6..0. 0.00 eee ees 
Brush and broom factories... ...........-ccceeesseeees 
Solar compass and mathematical instrument manufac tory. 
Cutlery and edge tool manufactory... ........ 6600. eee e ee 
Kail car manufactories.. CRC RSds we hes Cde6 dente tse spas 
File manufactories...........- 
Pump manufactory and log boring.............. se+.+ e+ 
Steam match factory ............ cccccccccccccrcccencues 
Tub and pail factories...............6- oecedeehd Snes eenye 
NE eked eeiee's v0 Wie be.d 66s 0% oc cs oe ce sadeguesaw 
en cin wh ees bnde'acde cede s+ scccncesienel sues 
RT i aaee PGA 0s ute sou sd $000 ca epwseheces one 
Flour mills..... 
Saw mills 
NEE MEER Sin yc woehnd ed deeds 0g ietecscess 











Steam planing, door, sash, blind and furniture manufactories 
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Stationary steam-engines ..... 2... .c0cc cc cccccccccceceves 94 
NES GAC 0's dd cee cP sock ddevecddvesecaaves 5 
NE Sek onic vest dedi'vadhsncivetecéesesivaces 25 
Daa bad kdls pa t5 ee vebses ui bawnee de Ks e8 e0ds 60% 8 
IEE 6 6.5.c.5's G0 kv as oY as OCs es vs once ¥es skaeas 9 
oid ns dah Sa no.ns soi ag edeecoceneces il 
Bars for the retail of spirituous liquors, wine and beer..... 546 
eT SIS 2 oes Sp dee HOR Cts a eWns cece scucateies 12 
Dye houses....... 6 
Potteries. . 8 
Packing |! 6 
Bakeries 27 
Public market 1 
pe a Se Fe ee rae 84 
Public bathing establishments. ...............00.0 ceeeeeee 3 
UM GUNONEN 5g rk ewe v bene wSE ies Luc cddc'cadese 8 
IUPUI. sc, oe Wad bahs eslcvad duccacdesers 12 
PODS PURGO Gekh Hee NNw, | ek. acdc ccc ccctccedcce 12 
Pe NENG Us Cin ton se ckstcrsbavekccauceceltWescceas 58 
MN 5 GCS cr deOe bias duccccconktenebabns eeccusee 21 
NED a cals ater bess Was dani ca ued dda CARCMRS Maes 6 
RSL A enema calc ® Ours Ck diad <a ace cc aeheacdiunen 37 
NEG eb.00 40s ¢ sR Ghbas Rap aUseteds ceeeececcsage beans 5 
PN SOS4 oasis debe bRa aT Sb cach euhd odin ee ctiedskesaeee é 

hints ibe dined bo neeasW 6s be 0h'ca da cockbeccduc ceeeds 1 
NN ins dcic aa oa dea Geb ews dwhdcdersiceee 1 
EE es ha-atis hae «6 Cds she eh bE Ko cas das sen choses 2 
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Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert E, Ropers, 
Secretary. 
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WATER-WORKS OF SOUTH ESSEX, ENGLAND. 





The chalk-pits of Grays, where the works are erected, 
and which were recently opened, are situated about a 
mile from the Thames ; they cover an area of nearly 60 
acres, and are filled with water-springs, which are so 
prolific, and are perpetually rising in such large 
volumes as to produce a million gallons per day. The 
company have now completed their high service 
works, and have laid on the water to Brentwood and 
Warley ; in the course of time an abundant supply of 
water will be furnished to the towns in the upper part 
of the county, and ultimately to the eastern suburbs of 
London, At present five pumps are employed, and the 
quantity of water obtained every 24 hours is 2,100,000 
gallons. The steam-engine employed for raising the 
water from the chalk-pit to the reservoir at Warley, is 
constructed’ upon the principle known as Woolf's 
double-cylinder, and is the most economical and con- 
venient agent that can be employed for this purpose. 
The steam is first used at high-pressure in the small 
cylinder, where it is allowed to exert its full power 
throughout the entire stroke; from this it passes into 
a larger cylinder four times the capacity of the small 
one, so that it is expanded to four times its first bulk, 
and, consequently, its final pressure is reduced in a like 
proportion; it then passes into the condenser beneath 
the cylinders, where it is again converted into water, 
and ‘in this process a vacuum is formed which draws 
down the piston on the large cylinder, and then the 
whole power of the steam is made available. The 
water is raised by a pump, which is worked by a rod 
direct from the wrought-iron beam of the engine. The 
pump is double-acting, having both bucket and 
plunger, and thus represents a combination of the com- 
mon lift pump, with a force-pump similar to that used 
for feeding boilers. The bucket is twice the area of 
the plunger, and the consequence of this is—that it 
draws at the up-stroke the full contents of the barrel, 
but only discharges one-half into the delivery-pipe, the 
other half being displaced by the plunger at the drown- 
This causes a pretty uniform flow of water, 
and enables it to be forced, with the assistance of a 
large air-vessel, straight into the main, without the 


stroke. 


interWention of a stand-pipe. It is believed that this 
is the only instance of water being raised to a height 
of 400 feet through a main 9} miles in length. With 





regard to the source of the water, it issues from the 
| chalk formation out of vertical fissures which have 
| been formed by some upheaving of the strata, and 
which takes one general direction. To obtain water, 
| all that is to be done is to cut across these fissures, 
| each of which is separate from the other. Owing to 
| the operations which have taken place in working 
| these chalk pits, very little tunnelling is required. The 
| tunnel in use at present is 25 feet and 5 feet broad, and 


| this can be extended to indeSnite proportions accord- 


; | ing to requirement. 
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While the last number of the JournaL was in 
press, the city of New York was disgraced by one 
of the most dastardly riots which the annals of his- 
tory have ever revealed. Bursting suddenly upon 
the astonished vision of the community, an ava- 
lanche of vile wretches was launched upon the city, 
and for a while it seemed as if pandemonium had 
broken loose, and an army of demons invaded our 
streets. Under the bare, flimsy pretext of repug- 
nance to the draft, a few ruffians started the dis- 
turbance. These were soon joined by professional 
thieves and pickpockets ; and in a short time a band 
of marauders were congregated who ruled with 
unlimited power for the space of a few days. Law 
and order were entirely subverted. Arson, rapine, 
and murder ruled supreme, and for the time the mob 
reigned with absolute sway—neither life nor prop- 
erty was safe. The persecution of poor, defence- 
less negroes, and the horrible death to which some 
of these poor creatures were consigned, stand forth 
as a shocking spectacle—evincing a barbarity on the 
part of the actors, which only Sepoys or Indian 
savages could have imitated. 

That the riots were instigated by the enforcement 
of the conscription act, is false—else why has the 
draft been proceeded with so quietly in other cities? 
It is true that the poor dupes who oirginated the 
reign of terror were set upon by certain well-known 
demagogues—peace men, so called—and who plied 
their devilish arts so successfully as to work up the 
excitable natures of the poor wretches who partici- 
pated in the outbreak, and hounded them on to 
their riotous demonstrations. A mob such as that 
which ruled this city two weeks ago could not have 
been organized without leaders; and leaders it had. 
Unfortunately there are scoundrels in this city who 
possess political power almost unbounded. These 
men, whom Henry Warp Beroner recentl¥ so aptly 
described in England, as “ political and social out- 
casts,” knew more about the origin of the disastrous 
occurrence than they choose to tell. Having fomented 
the riots, and incited the mob on to their work of ruin, 
they had shrewdness enough to keep out of harm’s 
way; while they made catspaws of their deluded fol- 
lowers, many of whom were killed in their vain at- 
tempt to overthrow the government of the city. 

In the onward march of arson and pillage, the 
gas-works of the city were not forgotten. The 
laborers there were compelled to desist from work, 
or as an alternative the buildings would have been 
burned down. Indeed, this was repeatedly threat- 


ened, and many citizens expressed apprehensions ot 
the gravest kind lest their only source of artificial 
light would be cut off. The workmen at the several 
gas-houses having been compelled to stop their 
operations for more than two days, it may be 
imagined that the supply of gas in the holders ran 
down very low. With commendable forethought, 
Joseeu A. Sappaton, Esq., the engineer of the Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, issued a note to the 
editors of the daily papers, requesting them to 
enjoin on their readers the importance of strict 
economy in the use of gas until the emergency 
should be passed. Fortunately the riotors did not 
carry out their threat of burning the gas-works : had 
they done so, the effect would have been calamitous 
indeed. The streets would have been in perfect 
darkness, and wild bands of marauders could have 
roved about, and the reign of pillage and assassina- 
tion would have been complete. 

Fortunately, at this time the city is well guarded. 
In addition to the regular police force, who did their 
duty most nobly, we now have our tried militia 
regiments, who, when mob-law was promulgated, 
were at the seat of war. Their return and the re- 
turn of quiet were simultaneous. Let us hope that 
the reign of terror is ended and that law and order 
have permanently resumed their sway—never to be 
supplanted for a single moment. Years will roll 
away before the city of New York will escape the 
dark disgrace which the late riots have entailed upon 
her, Let her citizens see to it that through no fault 
of theirs the accursed thing be repeated. 


2 
ad 


THE GAS TAX. 


In another part of this paper we reprint from a 
Cincinnati journal a remonstrance againat the gas 
cofhpany of that city for charging the war tax to 
their consumers. Those of our readers who have 
observed our record on this subject, will bear in 
mind how we opposed the act of certain companies 
in shifting this burden from their own shoulders to 
those of their consumers. Although our remarks 
were general in their intent, they applied particu- 
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larly to the two old established gas companies of | 


this city—the New York and Manhattan. 
have seen no reason to change our views since then, 


and the simple fact that nearly all the gas com- | 


panies in the country have assumed this tax, proves 
to us that we were right in the views we embraced, 
and for which we combatted in the face of much bit- 
ter opposition. Advocating, as we have ever done, 
the best interests of the gas companies, we deemed it 
the veriest folly for them to widen the breach 
already existing between them and their consumers, 
and we added our warning voice in full assurance of 
the magnitude of the issues involved. The result is 
briefly told. Many companies who had notified 
their consumers that they would be subjected to 
an additional charge to cover the excise tax on 
gas, suddenly backed down from their untenable 
position, and wisely concluded to pay the tax them- 
selves. This course was taken from motives of 
policy alone; and as the only true policy for gas 
companies to pursue seems to consist in their con- 
ciliating their consumers in so far as is consistent 
with reason, we pronounced the action of these 
companies at the time to be the only proper course 
for them to follow. 

We should think that the same motives of policy 
would be apparent to the directors of the Cincinnati 
Gas Company. But, perhaps they know their own 
business best, and as circumstances alter cases, so 
there may be urgent reasons why they prefer to 
cast the burden of the tax on their consumers. 

One argument made use of in the article we have 
copied from the Union, will hardly stand alone. 
We quote: 

“ Tf Congress intended this tax to have been paid 


by the consumers of gas, it would have made the 
rate of tax uniform. But, intending to make the 





gas companies pay the tax, it was assessed on the 


‘ 


We | 





right principle of a sliding scale, the highest rate of 
tax upon the largest manufacturer, who makes the 
largest profits ; and the lowest rate upon the smallest 
manufacturer, who makes the least profits.” 


In reply to this it may be said that, in the first 
place, the Excise Law gives permission to gas com- 
panies to charge the tax to their consumers, if they 
feel so inclined. a 

In the second place, the sliding scale might have 
been resorted to with great propriety, even if it had 
been the intention of Congress to compel the con- 
sumer to pay the tax. It is very well known that con- # 
sumers of companies which make a sufficient quantity 
of gas to be assessed fifteen cents per thousand feet, 
pay a much lower rate for gas than the consumer of 
a company making so small a quantity as to be 
assessed but five cents per thousand. It was prob- 
ably with a view to equalize this difference, as much 
as any other, that the sliding scale was adopted. It 
works well both ways, If the large city companies 
assume the tax, as most of them have done, it is 
well known that they are amply able to pay even 
the large proportion assessed upon them. If they 
do not assume it, but throw it on their consumer, 
the latter, paying not much more than half the price 
for gas which the consumer of a small company 
pays, is quite as able to have the fifteen cents added 
to his bills, as the consumer of the small company is 
to pay five. The price of gas charged by the large 
city companies, which are taxed fifteen cents, will 
average from $2 50 to $3 00 per thousand; while 
the price charged by the small companies, who are 
taxed but five cents, will average from $4 00 to 
$6 00 per thousand feet. It is much more equitable 
to add fifteen cents to $2 50 or $3 00, and only five 
cents to $4 00 or $6 00, than it would be to have 
one uniform rate to be assessed oh all alike, and 
this view may have been entertained by Congress 
when considering the bill prior to its passage. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We again remind those of our patrons whose 





terms of subscription have expired, that payment 
Subscribers 
will please bear this in mind, and rémember that 
though the sum due from each individual is insignifi- 
cant, yet in the aggregate they foot up to a large 
amount. The great majority of our subscribers have 
promptly remitted, while others have failed to do 
so. We hope they will at once comply with our 
request, and settle their respective accounts. 

If any of our subscribers have remitted money 
to us and not. received an acknowledgment of the 
same, they will please notify us at once. When 
money is received at this office, a receipted bill is 
always returned by the first mail. We make this ex- 
planation, because several letters containing money 
for subscriptions have been stolen in the Post- 
Office. 


for the current volume is now due. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.S., of N2 Y.— You will find a copy of the work you 
want in the Astor Library. We know of no other 
copy in this country. 

A. L. B., of Mass.— We cannot inform you yet of the 
present condition of the enterprise, as we have not seen 
the inventor for a long time. We have, however, heard 
very flattering reports concerning it, although we place 
very little reliance on them. 

G. E. T., of Ky.—Our advertising columns will inform 
you where to procure the needed articles. We refer 
you to them. 

P. G., of Pa.— What would have been considered an ex- 
orbitant charge a year or two ago is now thought to 
be but fair and just. Of course your contract cannot 
be fulfilled at former rates The advance in all ma- 
terials since that time has been very great, and you will 
have to make @ new arrangement, That is all that we 
can advise. ; 

E. D. F., of Ohio.—The information you give is duly 
appreciated. We have procured for you a copy of the 
pamphlet, which we will send to the address you name, 

J. A., Jr., of Vt.—The process of burning coal-tar has 
been repeatedly tried with very little success, although 
a few engineers still persist in using it. We can 
hardly form a proper conception of your apparatus 
without drawings, There may be something novel in it. 

















FINANOIAL. 
New York, Friday Evening, July 31, 1863. 

Since our last remarks on financial matters, 
another victory has crowned our arms, and Port 
Hudson, the last remaining stronghold of the rebels 
on the Mississippi, has surrendered to General 
Banks. The great river is now open from its source 
in Minnesota to its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and steame®s have already made the trip from Cairo 
and St. Louis to New Orleans. This is a great 
event, and its effect on trade will be most exhilarat- 
ing. 

The result of the success of Gen. Banxs has been 
to still further increase confidence in the future, and 
to impart a new tone to the stock market. Money 
has been very abundant, and is easily obtained at 
low rates, while stocks have advanced, and the 
whole tone of the market is buoyant. Gold has ex- 
perienced a still further decline, and the subscrip- 
tions to the five-twenty loan are pouring in even 
faster than ever. 

Gas shares do not sympathise with this activity. 
We have absolutely nothing to report in the way of 
sales since our last issue. Holflers appear to be so 
well convinced of the value of their shares, that 
very few of them are offered, and these are general- 
ly taken up very quickly and quietly. 

The Richmond County, N. ¥., Gas Company, have 
declared a cash dividend of 15 per cent. on their 
present capital of $150,000. It is reported that the 
capital is to be doubled for the purpose of extending 
the works through the interior of the Staten Island, 
the old shareholders having the privilege of taking 
the new stock at par. The first instalment on the 
scrip is to be 20 per cent. 


_ 
oe 


THE SANITARY REPORTER.* 

A new journal, devoted mainly to the Gas and 
Water interests, has been lately started in London, 
the first copy of which we have just received. The 
Sanitary Reporter, which is the name of the paper, is 
a weekly publication, and if the future numbers evince 
the same degree of ability as that which character- 
izes the first issue, it will be a valuable addition to 
the technical literature of the day. Although 
chiefly relating to the topics of gas and water works, 
yet sewerage and social and general science receive 
a share of attention; and as the importance of these 
subjects is growing every day, it is well to have 
some exponent of their principles, and to possess 
a periodical which will impartially discuss questions 
of such magnitude. 

We are much pleased with the first number of 
the new paper, which fills a void which should have 
been occupied long since. It is true that there ex- 
ists in London, a journal professedly the mouth- 
piece of the gas and water companies; but this 
soi disant “ organ” has been sadly out of tune for 
some time, and instead of performing its role in a 
harmonious manner, it has kept up a horrible dis- 
cord, sufficient to thwart the very purposes for 
which it was intended. From once occupying the 
attitude of a representative journal of the en- 
gineering profession, it has lately sunk to the ignoble 
position of being the hack of an insignificant clique, 
and by its dogged obstinacy and abundant self- 
conceit, it has managed to alienate the esteem of 
many of the first gas-engineers in Great Britain. 
Its pages, too, are dull and heavy, and whatever 
may be its value as a work of reference, it possesses 
but little present interest. 

The present time, therefore, is a most auspicious 
one for the new serial to make its appearance. The 
subjects which it elucidates are of the very highest 
importance ; and, as time rolls on, this importance 
will be more and more fully developed. England 
is the home of the sciences which the Sanitary Re- 





*“ The Sanitary Reporter, a weekly journal relating to 
sewerage, gas, water, and social and general science.” 


London: published by Edmund Dring, 32 Paternoster Row, 
E. C., July 3, 1863, 





porter has chosen for its specialities. Whatever 
may be the claims by which Frenchmen try to 
arrogate to Lx Bow the honor of having introduced 
gas-light, it was Murvocn who first taught the 
practicability of the discovery; and to him, there- 
fore, belongs the credit of conferring this great boon 
on the people all over the world. English en- 
gineers have likewise made more rapid advances in 
hydraulics than those of any other country; while, 
in the utilization of sewage, and in the cultivation 
and elucidation of the principles of social science, 
Englishmen have been conspicuous in all the in- 
vestigations which have been conducted. It is, 
therefore, eminently fitting that these important 
arts and sciences—-so closely allied to each other 
and to the wants of man—should have a fit ex- 
positor of their principles in the publication-of an 
English periodical, devoted especially to them. A 
wide field is open before the new serial, in the oc- 
cupation of which we heartily wish it unbounded 
prosperity. 

We extend a cordial greeting to the new member 
of our editorial fraternity, and bid it God-speed in 
its mission of light, hoping that by ably and fear- 
lessly standing up for the right, and by avoiding the 
tricks and chicanery of a narrow-minded clan, it 
may have before it many years of success, 

—_———___~<@n—___—— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCES, 

New York, July 25th, 1863. 
To the Editor of the AMerioan Gas-Licut JourNar: 

I have chosen the above title for this article in the 
full conviction of its inappropriateness—and yet 
where can a better one be found? My desire is to 
make some reference to the gradual processes of dis- 
integration and decay which are going on in elevated 
situations—where atmospheric influences are alone at 
work—and yet the atmosphere, so far from having 





anything to do with the work of ruin, acts primarily 
merely as a vehicle for the conveyance of the dele- 
terious substances to the places where decay is fos- 
tered. The atmosphere, in its strict sense, is,as Brande 
defints it, “the invisible elastic fluid which surrounds 
the earth to a height variously estimated from 40 to 
100 miles from its surface, * * * * the air.” 


consists of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen®ases, to- 


This air 


gether with a little carbonic acid, aqueous vapor, &c. ; 
but, save ‘the slowly oxidizing influence with which all 
are familiar, it possesses, in a state of equilibrium, no 
deleterious properties, nor can it be charged with 
effecting a too rapid chemical action by reason of the 
large proportion of the oxygen it contains, 

When the vast amount of fetid exhalations which 
are constantly thrown out all over the surface of the 
globe, and the immense volume of impure gases, smoke 
and vapor vomited forth from countless cities, towns 
and villages, the noxious fumes given off by manufac- 
tories and euch establishments, situated all over the 
world, are taken into consideration, it seems wonderful 
that the atmosphere should remain in its purity—still 
unappreciably contaminated by these vast floods of 
corruption. Yet a chemical examination of the at- 
mosphere of the most densely populated city will re- 
veal but slightly varying results from the examination 
of the air fresh from rural fields, A slight difference 
will be shown, and this slight difference is enough, 
under some circumstances, to work great results, and 
to produce disturbing influences of great moment, 

An example of the silently, but certainly, destructive 
influences of the impurities held in suspension by the 
atmosphere may be adduced in the case of the Houses 
of Parliament of England. It is well known that this 
immense pile of buildings, which has been the boast 
and pride of many an Englishman, exhibits symptoms 
of rapid decay, and that, too, before the work is much 
more than half finished. This building was planned 
and intended to remain for centuries, and to be a last- 
ing monument of the period of its construction. But 
ere it is completed, decay has made its appearance in 
a formidable manner, and threatens that before long 
the entire outer wall will crumble and moulder away. 

When the difficulty was first noticed, an army of 
chemists and architects was summoned to the rescue. 
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Each had some scheme to present and some theory to 
broach concerning the inroads of the deterioration, 
and many were the remedies proposed and the 
plans offered to stop the cause of trouble. Paints 
and washes of divers kinds were proposed, and plasters 
and coatings were advocated. The authorities who 
had charge of the matter gave full sweep to the experi- 
ments of some of the eminent chemists who had been 
consulted, and different remedies have been tried, 
Of course, silicates of pot- 
ash and soda have largely entered into the composition 
of the different substances proposed, and these have 
been put to severe tests ; but, so fa, I have not learned 
of any successful results, 

The readers of this Journat have heard of Lewis 
Thompson, Esq., the eminent English gas-chemist. 
He was consulted among the rest, and to his wise fore- 
thought, and to his professional ability, the world is in- 
debted for a true solution of the mystery. The 
Houses of Parliament are built of brick, encased with 
magnesian limestone, and the analysis of this stone 
proves it to have been the poorest material which 
could have been selected for the purpose. Mr. Thomp- 
son, after ascertaining the composition of this stone, 
and knowing its weak points, which under favorable 
circumstances were sure to be developed, sagaciously 
explored the path before him until he detected the 
ay the cause of the trouble— 


with questionable success. 


cause of the trouble. Is 
perhaps I should rather say the primary cause, for 
there were two—the peculiar composition of the stone 
as a building material was one, but the other was the 
existence of certain atmospheric impurities in the city 
of London, which are more certain of revealing them- 
selves to the experienced mind of a gas-chemist, than 
to those of the profession who practice in other 
specialities. Mr. Thompson made many analyses of 
the atmosphere of London, and from the results of these 
analyses he arrived at the solution. of the whole 
mystery, and showed that a chemical action was taking 
place in the walls of the Houses of Parliament where- 
by the carbonate of magnesia of the stone was being 
rapidly decomposed, sulphate of magnesia being formed, 
which being readily soluble in water is easily washed 
away, thus causing the stone to assume a porous, friable 
texture—easily crumbling to pieces. 

Mr. Thompson's ‘enalyses of the atmosphere of 


London proved that considerable 


quantities of sul- 
phate of ammonia exist therein—generated by the 
numerous coal fires, and being lifted upward on the 
air and conveyed by this vehicle to the walls where 
the mischief was and is being worked. The reaction 
which takes place when sulphate of ammonia and car- 
bonate of magnesia are brought into contact is very 
The sulphuric acid of the sulphate of am- 
monia goes to the magnesia, forming sulphate of mag- 
nesia, or epsom salts, while the carbonic acid unites 
Both of these substances are 
readily soluble in water, and by the action of the rain, 
they are soon taken entirely away from the stone. 
The porous material which is left behind soon crumbles, 
and the walls of the building present an appearance 
of having been constructed for ages, instead of having 
just come fresh from the mason’s hands. 

The sulphate of ammonia which Mr, Thompson 
found to pervade the atmosphere of London arises from 
the innumerable coal fires which pour forth their pro- 
ducts of combustion into the air, from the mouths of 
the myriads of chimneys which the metropolis con- 
tains. It is well known that the bituminous and can- 
nel coals which are solely used in London contain 
large quantities of sulphur, and that during combus- 
tion they likewise generate a considerable amount of 
ammonia, The sulphur, in burning, forms sulphurous 
acid, to which the air adds one equivalent of oxygen, 
forming sulphuric acid, which speedily unites with the 
ammonia, forming sulphate of ammonia, which, in Mr. 
Thompson’s opinion, is the substance which has caused 
all the trouble. 

In this connection, while assenting to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s opinions may I not also ask, whether free sul- 
phuric acid may not exist in the atmosphere of London, 
and whether a portion, at least, of the disintegration 
of the magnesian limestone,-may not be due to the 
affinity of the free acid? Iam aware that the agita- 
tion caused by Dr. Lethety’s assertion that the sul- 
phuric acid generated during the combustion of coal-gas 


simple. 


with the ammonia. 
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was creating such a multitude of ovis, was stopped by. 
Mr. Thompson showing that there was sufficient am- 
monia in the gas to disarm the products of its com- 
bustion of all deleterious effects. This is undoubtedly 
true in regard to gas; but in the free combustion of 
coal, Iam of the opinion that much more sulphuric 
acid is generated than the ammonia is capable ot 
neutralizing, and of course, in its free state, this acid 
is much more powerful than when its energies are 
masked by association with the alkali. 

Whatever theory may be adopted, the result shows 
the powerful chemical agencies at work even in the 
upper regions of@ir, where few would think of looking 
for them. May not the same causes be silently operat- 
ing in our own city? How soon the marble fronts of 
our elegant stores and other buildings lose that purity 
and sharpness of outline which were so conspicuous at 
first. Atmospheric influences are undoubtedly at work 
there; but as the exact rationale of the disfigurement 
has not been investigated, it would be improper just 
now to express.an opinion as to the cause. 

The sulphur existing in coal plays an important part 
in the economy of the universe. It troubles the gas- 
engineer, and obliges him to resort to an expensive 
means to get rid of it. When abstracted by means of 
certain processes, as you showed in a recent number 
of your Journat, it is utilized by being converted into 
sulphuric acid, and thus plays an important part in the 
industrial arts. When burned with the coal of which it 
forms a part, it is borne along on the atmosphere, 
where, as we have seen, it fulfils all the requirements 
of the laws of affinity as completely as if mingled with 
the reagents of a chemist’s laboratory. It is not only 
interesting, but instructive, to watch it in its various 
phases and to note its peculiarities, and with a desire 
to interest your readers, I have trespassed thus far 
on your time and patience. 

OBSERVER, 
mo 

PAPERS ON HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, 

BY SAMUEL M‘ELROY, C, E. 
No. 


[From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.] 


3.—Pumping Engines, 


(Contin ued from page 28.) 

Practical Duty.—As it is a matter of.record that 
some Cornish engines at the mines have repeatedly 
exceeded at the pumps the above full steam duty of 
838,819 foot-pounds, being reported for monthly aver- 
ages in certain cases at 870,000, 885,000, 914,000, 
954,000, 961,000, 1,019,000, 1,075,000, and in the ex- 
periments of Mr. Wicksteed, at 1,038,037, for 1.12 Ibs. 
coal, in one trial of 117.6 hours, where the evaporation 
was 8.524 lbs. of water per pound of coal, it follows 
as an experimental demonstration that there must be 
a very positive and important gain by expansion, since 
none of the boilers of these engines yield above 70 per 
cent. of the theoretical value of the coal, and there 
are inevitable losses between the boilers and the pumps, 
by steam radiation, condensation, &e,, and 
engine and pump friction. 

In calculating the duty of the Cornish mining en- 
gines for the monthly reports, which have been made 
for many years past, the total amount of coal in bush- 
els, which has been used, and the total number of 
pump strokes registered form the basis of the report. 
The coal weight per bushel has been usually assumed 
at 94 Ibs, ; and the total contents of the several pumps, 
into their different lifts, determine the foot-pounds’of 
water delivered. This process credits the duty account 
with the item of pump loss of action, but it neglects 
that of pump friction, the actual lift being taken. It 
is for the interest of the miners, on their plunger 
pumps, to keep the former a minimum, and although 
it eannot be claimed that the calculated duty is a 
rigidly correct statement, it is fair to assume that these 
errors in calculation may, in many cases, nearly balance 
each other. The extraordinary lift of many of the 
mines, ranging in some cases to 1,265 feet, and gener- 
ally exceeding 700 feet, facilitates the pump duty, high 
lifts being more economical than low ones ; the greatest 
delivery being about 1,000 gallons per minute, and the 
average probably exceeding 300 gallons. The piston 
load is also heavy, sometimes reaching 18 Ibs. per 
square inch. 


friction, 


Mining engines averaged in this way per year of 
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The figures in the last two columns being millions of 
foot-pounds per bushel of coal. 

On the supposition of a balance of losses in the 
pumps, the range of duty in the last column is 828,000 
to 1,142,000 foot-pounds per pound of coal for a bushel 
of 112 pounds. 

In a special trial of an 80-inch engine at Fowey Con- 
sols, for 24 27-60 hours, by the Cornish rule of caleu- 
lation, and with coal of 94 lbs. per bushel, the duty 
was 125,095,713 foot-pounds "per bushel, or 1,330,800 
foot-pounds per pound of coal. 

Taylor's 85-inch engine at United Mines, for Septem- 
ber, 1842, was reported at 107,000,000 foot-pounds per 
bushel ; the engine using 40 Ibs, steam and 1-10 to 1-12 
cut-off. 

The average duty of these engines, as given by Mr. 
Wicksteed, in 1859, one for 11 years, and the other for 
8 years, for Neweastle coal, is 75,230,528 foot-pounds 
for the former, and 83,874,576 forthe latter. 

In the experiments on the East London Cornish En- 
gine, with weighed coal, in 1840, the pump duty was 
in one case 97,146,268 foot-pounds per bushel of 112 
lbs,; the corresponding cylinder duty being 136,127,408 
foot-pounds, and for an evaporation of 8,524 lbs. of 
water per pound of New Castle coal. Boiler 
51.7 lbs., cylinder steam 45.7 lbs., steam jacket loss 4 
per cent. We have then about 12 per cent. steam loss 
between the boiler and piston, and 28.6 per cent. be- 
tween the piston and point of water delivery, being 
40.6 in all, while the evaporation is 40 per cent. less 
than the theoretical standard above 

The average duty of two Cornish engines at this 
Water-works, also cited in 1859, was for Newcastle 
coal 95,234,885 foot-pounds, as compared with the 
above average of the mining engines. 

It is also shown in 1840 that while the duty at an 
expansion of 0.397 of the stroke was 78,535,512, at 


pressure 


assumed. 


0.68%it was 108,198,102, or 37 per cent. better, as ap- | 


plied to an experimental standard of 9.493 lbs. evapor- 
ation, in calculating the duty. 

Taking the experimental duty of 97,146,268 foot- 
pounds for 112 lbs. coal, the duty per pound is 867,376 
foot-pounds. We have then not only the experimental 
demonstration of a gain of 37 per cent. between two 
grades of expansion, but an actual result in pump work, 
independent of all losses by friction and otherwise, be- 
tween the boiler and point of water delivery, which 
exceeds the theoretical duty of one pound of coal in 
the boiler, at atmospheric pressure and under perfect 
evaporation, as 867,376 to 838,819. The ratio of gain 
by expansion chiefly explains this singular result, It 
is propér, however, to say, that no loss of action is 
charged to the pump of 9 ft. stroke by 9.168 square 
feet area, and 108 ft. actual lift, and no addition is 
made for force-main friction. In a water-works engine 
of this kind the former probably much exceeds the 
latter. 

It must also be observed that the total engine fric- 
tion and the loss between the boiler and cylinder are 
much above the ordinary experimental losses in Cornish 
engines; 10 per cent. friction, and 5 per cent. steam 
waste, being much nearer the usual experience, or a 
total loss in first-class mining engines of 60 to 70 per 
cent. below theoretical duty, in special trials. The 
85-inch engine above mentioned realized 38.7 per cent. 
in duty. 

Experiments on evaporation uniformly show a loss 
between actual tank measurement and indicator meas- 
urement by volumes. In some cases it ranges to 23.5 
and 24.3 per cent., as we have observed it; in other 
cases it has been reported less, This losscombines the 
ordinary boiler.and cylinder wastes by leakage, prim- 
ing, condensation, radiation, &c., and is therefore in 
excess always of simple steam waste. 

If, then, the evaporation loss is taken at 30 per cent., 








the water ‘and steam loss at 15 per cent., and the en- 
gine friction at 20 per cent., which are moderate rates, 
it is easy to see how the actual gain by expansion is 
absorbed, and equally plain how incompatible any high 
range of duty is with full steam stroke. 

We also learn from these examples the prominent 
rank of the single-acting engine in actual pump duty, 
in special cases and in a large class, as also for very 
long periods of time. 

The experiments at the East London Water-works, 
on the Boulton and Watt engine, gave a duty of 
42,847,598 foot-pounds per, bushel of 112 Ibs., or 
382,568 foot-pounds per pound of coal, The expan- 
sion was 0.367 of the stroke, boiler steam 17.7 lbs. 

A double-acting engine at Wheal Vor, is reported 
for June, 1841, at 61,966,317 foot-pounds; another of 
same size (36-inch) at Tin Croft, in the same report, 
gives 36,971,087 foot-pounds, 

The double-cylinder engines of the Thames Dilton 
class, double-acting, are in several cases reported at 
high ranges of duty. 

An experiment on the four Chelsea engines of this 
class, August, 1857, in which the duty is calculated 
from the pump contents, and the equivalent head in- 
cluding pump friction, gives 926,400 foot-pounds per 
pound of coal; the (expansion is eight-fold. 

Some of the double-acting engines in the United 
States have been thus reported. 

Pittsburgh, 1841, upper service engines 178,050 foot- 
pounds; lower service engines 170,648 foot-pounds. 

Alleghany City, 1841, 171,667 foot-pounds. 

Detroit, 1860, No. 2 engine, 341,111 foot-pounds. 

Philadelphia, 1858, Spring Garden engines Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, 255,000 foot-pounds. 

Experiments with the Cincinnati engines, in 1862, 
to test the economy of a condenser, had the following 
results, as to this attachment and as to expansion and 
pressure, 

WITHOUT CONDENSER, 
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Boiler Steam. | Cut-off. 
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350,633 ft-lbs. 
405,253 “ 
110 


404,707 





In the first case the cylinders were not clothed. In 
the second this was done, the feed-water heated, and a 
damper applied to the chimney. In the third case the 
feed-water heating arrangement was detached. 


WITH CONDENSER. 





Boiler Steam. Cut-off. Duty. 
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The first trial without cylinder clothings, the next 
three with clothing and feed-heat, and the last four 
without the feed-heat. The results showed no advan- 
tage in condensing under steam of the ,ordinary work- 
ing pressure, and as a running commentary on expan- 
sion, give 27 per cent. for a change from § to § cut-off, 
and of 115 to 40 pounds pressure. 

‘The duty of the “ Bull” engines at the 24th Ward 
Works, Philadelphia, in 1862, was 885,450 foot-pounds 
by Cornish rule. At Buffalo, by experiment in 1852, 
the duty was 370,000 foot-pounds, 

The duty of the Cornish engine at Philadelphia, for 
1858, was 465,400 foot-pounds. At Cleveland, for 1862, 
one engine gave 550,000 and the other 490,000 foot- 
pounds. On special trial in 1856, the Spring Garden 
engine (Philadelphia) gave 589,053 foot-pounds. 

The pump duty of the Belleville Cornish engine 
(Jersey City), on special test in 1857, was 680,660 foot- 
pounds, 

The combined cylinder engine at Cambridge, which 
has about three-fold expansion, on special test, without 
actual measurement of delivery, gave 551,261 foot- 
pounds, 

The Hartford engine, on special trial in 1856, gave 
591,505 foot-pounds, actual pump duty. The annual 
duty for 1857 was reported at 592,694 foot-pounds, 

The Prospect Hill engine, Brooklyn, which is double- 
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sting. working‘ two pumps ates om its is beams, ‘and c onnected 
with a fly-wheel and shaft, under special trial in 1862, 
gave 649,577 foot-pounds for 93 hours’ trial, and 
684,042 foot-pounds for10 hours of this time. 

The duty of the No. 1 engine of Brooklyn, tested in 
1860, was 611,114 foot-pounds, and of No, 2, tested in 
1862, 606,613 foot-pounds. 

It is obvious, from these instances, that we have as 
yet entirely failed to reach either the standard of 
actual results in the mining engines of the Cornish 
school, or the results theoretically within reach ; and 
these facts furnish a sufficient comment on the argu- 
ment presented under each division as to the great 
need of a more perfect system of design, workmanship, 
and operation. 

If time permitted, it would be a matter of interesting 
analysis to trace out in the various results above ex- 
perimentally given, the special causes which have con- 
trolled them, and to show how readily they resolve 
themselves into an argumentative defence of the promi- 
nent laws of action we have presented. We have high 
steam and expansion vitiated by excessive friction, and 
light friction vitiated by low steam, improper propor- 
tion, and defective expansion; some bad quality or 
other, constantly counteracting the good ones; pumps 
badly located, water passages tortuous and contracted, 
engines overloaded with gearing and frictional resist- 
ances or deprived of adequate momentum, and boilers 
wasting 30, 40, and 50 per cent. of their coal combus- 
tion, and a large percentage of their steam, The field 
of study here is large and of vast consequence; the 
lines and directions of improvement are plain; the 
teachings of theory and practice unmistakable. 

As a special example in these respects we may take 
the Prospect Hill rotative engine, and the Ridgewood 
engine, at Brooklyn. 

The former was worked under a boiler pressure of 
about 45 Ibs, steam, with about 1-7 cut-off. Taking one 
portion of the trial of 11 hours in comparison with 
another portion of 10 hours, with 149 lbs. coal per 
hour, a pump load of 28.78 lbs., a cut-off of 0.35, and 
boiler steam at 22.5, the revolutions were 1,233 per 
hour, while with the same coal, a water-load of 28.54 
Ibs., boiler steam 44.8 Ibs., and cut-off 0.145, the revo- 
lutions were 1,879, or 11.2 per cent. better. Compar- 
ing two observations together of two distinct hours, 
where the expansion in one case was 0.35, and in 
the other 0.05, the relative duty of the latter was 58 
per cent. better than the former. And yet the engine, 
as a whole, like all others of its class, was defrauded 
of any high range of duty by its losses in friction, 
steam waste, and evaporation. 

On the other hand, the Ridgewood engine, which has 
less than 8 per cent. friction between the piston and 
pump, and which has never been worked Cornish 
fashion,,and has not now, by a number of tons, its 
proper counterweight, which works with 18 pounds 
boiler pressure, and 8 Ibs. cylinder steam, cutting-off 
at 0.4, obtains its duty of 611,000 foot-pounds, under 
conditions which arg manifestly unfavorable to high 
results, and solely through its perfection of motion. 
Properly adjusted and operated, there would be no 
trouble in carrying it up to 1,000,000 foot-pounds duty. 

In the latter case, it was proved by a series of grad- 
ual improvements in 1859, resulting from increased 
pressure in the boiler and increased weight on the 
beam, that the progress towards maximum performance 
was strictly defined; and the results with the second 
engine filly confirmed the theory, though vitiated by 
neglect of its proper development, As an illustration 
of the effect of increased load, the dotted line of the 
pump-card, noticed at page 299, vol. xliv, is given. 
This shows greater smoothness of action and less loss 
in power, in confirmation of the general theory ad- 
vanced, The results which will be obtained when 
these engines are worked under proper expansion, can- 
not fail to confirm the Cornish experience in this re- 
spect; an experience which furnishes the engineering 
world with a forcible argument on the benefits of care- 
fulness in design and simplicity in operation. 

(To be continued.) 
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Gas ty Prussta.—The gas-works of Brandenbourg 
were inaugurated on the 1st of September'last. The 
company light 375 public lamps, and have to supply 
about 2,500 burners for private consumers. 
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ON “DESTRUCTIVE "DISTILLATION, "CONSID. | 
ERED IN REFERENCE TO MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


BY B, H, PAUL, PH.D. 
(Continued from page 23.) 

Just at the time when Lord Dundonald was carrying 
out his enterprise of coal distilling, the subject of de- 
structive distillation was treated of i Bishop Watson, 
in one of his essays. He gives the results obtained by 
the distillation of pit coal, “with a fire gradually 
augmented,” and describes one portion of the oil he 
thus obtained from Newcastle coal as being lighter 
than water, “more or less liquid and transparent, ac- 
cording as the heat used in conducting the distillation 
has been greater or less.” 

Another portion of the oil was black, thick, and 
tenacious, much resembling tar. Ile also states that 
“the quality of the liquid separable from wood by 
distillation is wholly the same as that of the liquid 
separable from pit coal by the same means.” 

He also adds that “it is probable that the quantity 
of oil separable from the same kind of coal by distil- 
lation may be influenced in some degree by the manner 
of performing the operation; and there is, moreover, 
some reason to believe that in different kinds of coal 
the quantities may be very various.” 

This conjecture was soon supported by results of 
observation. M. Sage, in a paper on coal, published 
in 1789, describes English cannel coal as yielding “ by 
distillation more than one-third of its weight of oil 
that solidified in cooling,” while the French coal gave 
only one-sixteenth of its weight of oil. Newcastle 
coal, though containing “as much bitumen as cannel 
coal,” was described by the same observer as being 
very different from it, and Scotch coal, which con- 
tained much less bitumen than either of the preced- 
ing coals, gave by distillation an oil that was liquid 
and floated on water. 

Kirwan, in 1796, stated that almost all species of 
mineral coal yield on distillation more or less of both 
species of bitumen—solid and liquid—but that “ the 
proportion is variable in every species, according to 
the degree of heat applied.” Referring to Lord Dun- 
donald’s method of obtaining tar from coal, he says: 
« By his lordship’s mode of distillation, however, much 
seems to be lost during the internal combustion, I 
should think the Prince of Nassau-Saarbruck’s method 
in this respect more advantageous, M. Sage tells us 
that by distillation he obtained from cannel coal one- 
third part of its weight of tar.” 

It is very interesting to find that Kirwan describes 
the coal used by Lord Dundonald for distillation as 
being a kind of cannel coal, similar to, but of a better 
sort than, the “stony or slaty cannel coal” from Ayr- 
shire, This coal is described as burning like compact 
cannel coal, without caking, and leaving a. stony resi- 
duum, It contained 20,83 per cent. of ash, 

Proust also, in 1806, described the oils obtainable 
from coal by distillation: a light oil similar to that of 
amber, and a heavy oil like tar. He says that “the 
oily products of coal vary much in consistence, and it 
is necessary always to make an experiment to ascer- 
tain if it will yield thick oil or tar.” 

Lord Dundonald’s method of distilling was carried 
out also in France by a M. Faujas de Sante Fonds, who 
claimed to have conceived the same idea of obtaining 
the volatile products given off in coking, before know- 
ing of Lord Dundonald’s plan, although he was con- 
firmed in that idea by visiting the tar works in Scot- 
land. Shortly after his return to France an experiment 
was made by him, by the order of M. de Calonne, to 
illustrate the operation, and an account of it is given 
in a scientific journal of that time. 

Just at this time, however, a circumstance took place 
which exercised a great influence on the development 
of this young branch of manufacture. The oil manu- 
factured by Lord Dundonald was just beginning to be 
employed for street lamps, and it is said that he was 
in treaty with the authorities with a view to the light- 
ing of Landon by means of it, when a new project was 
started, viz., the use of gas as a source of light, which 
eventually proved the overthrow of Lord Dundonald’s 
undertaking. 

The chemistry of gases, or pneumatic chemistry, as 
it was then termed, had, during the latter half of the 





| etghtecnth eintar'y, gradeslly abetted ‘the attention 


| of chemists. As far back as 1721, Hales had, in the 


course of his experiments on air and its relation to 
vegetation, observed that Newcastle coal yielded in 
distillation one-third of its weight of air, In 1739 
Mr. Clayton was induced, by the observation of a 
natural discharge of combustible gas from the neigh- 
borhood of a coal pit, to try the effect of heat upon 
coal, and he found that by distillation he obtained a 
similar inflammable gas, together with a black oil and 
some watery liquid. This spirits of coal, as he called 
it, served him for the amusement of his friends, and 
for the egtertainment of the Royal Society, but for no 
other purpose. In 1759, Neumann stated in his “ Chem- 
istry” that vegetable substances in general, urged 
hastily by a strong fire, emit an aéreal elastic vapor. 
Bishop Watson also refers to the inflammable gas pro- 
duced in distilling coal, &e. He says, ‘the products 
obtainable by distillation from bituminous and vegeta- 
ble substances in general are water, gas, oils of dif- 
ferent colors, weights, consistencies, and a black, coaly 
residuum.” It was not, however, until shortly after 
the year 1790, that a Cornish engineer, Mr. Murdoch, 
not only observed that the gas given out by heating 
coal, wood, peat, &c., burnt with a bright luminous 
flame, but also conceived the idea of using the gas thus 
produced as a source of light. A somewhat similar 
idea was about the same time being carried out in 

France by Le Bon, the material from which gas was 
obtained being wood. 

The announcement of this invention produced a most 
remarkable effect, Notwithstanding energetic opposi- 
tion to’its introduction, it rapidly gained ground; in 
1810, the first gas-light and coke company was formed, 
and ten years later gas was almost universally used 
in London. 

Attention was thus suddenly diverted to the gaseous 
products of destructive distillation as a source of light ; 
but the oily products were not wholly forgotten, nor 
did the nature of the relations existing between them 
and the gaseous products admit of their being. over- 
looked. Long before any great attention had been 
directed to the gaseous products of destructive distil- 
lation, it had ‘been observed that both the quantity and 
the quality of the oily products obtained from any 
given material depended upon the degree of heat em- 
ployed in the distillation. But when the gas produced 
in the distillation also became an object of investiga- 
tion, and when the means of producing it for practical 
purposes were being developed, it soon became evident 
that, to a great extent, gas and tar or oil were convert- 
ible substances: that whenever a great deal of oil was 
produced, only a small quantity of gas was obtained. 
This fact t!~ew a new light upon the nature of destruc- 
tive distillation, and since it was a most important 
desideratum, in regard to this new manufacture, to 
obtain the largest possible quantity of gas, the con- 
ditions requisite for effecting this object were specially 
investigated at a very early period in the history of 
gas-lighting. 

The general result arrived at was, that the produc- 
tion of the largest amount of illuminating gas from 
coal required the distillation of the coal to be conducted 
within a certain range of temperature. When the 

temperature was much’ below an ordinary red heat, 

a smaller quantity of gas was conducted than when the 
distillation was obtained at a full cherry-red heat, and 
at the same time a larger quantity of the oily product 
was obtained. On the other hand, when the tempera- 
ture was much above a full cherry-red heat, the quan- 
tity of gas was much increased, but its illuminating 
quality was very much reduced. Hence a cherry-red 
heat was fixed upon as the temperature to be employed 
in practice, because that was the temperature at which 
the largest quantity of the volatile products were con- 
verted into the state of gas of the greatest illuminat- 
ing power, and at which the smallest quantity of those 
products remain in the liquid state. 

* Accordingly, in practical and scientific works, treat- 
ing of the manufacture of gas and the phenomena of 
destructive distillation generally, this fact is prominent- 
ly mentioned. Thus, for instance, Accum says: “The 
production of carburetted hydrogen, both with regard 
to quantity and quality, from the same kind of coal, 
depends much upon the degree of temperature em- 
ployed in the distillatory process. If the tar and oil 
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produced during the evolution of the gas in its nascent 
state be made to come in contact with the sides of the 
red-hot retort, or, if it be made to pass through an iron 
cylinder or other vessel heated red-hot, a large portion 
becomes decomposed into carburetted hydrogen gas 
and olefiant gas, and thus a much larger quantity of 
gas is produced than would be obtained without such 
precaution, from the same quantity of coal.” This was 
rendered still more evident by pointing out that every 
pound of coal-tar so decomposed produced “15 cubic 
feet of carburetted hydrogen, abounding in olefiant gas.” 

Ure, in 1824, describing the theory and practice of 
the production and use of coal-gas, says: . If coal be 
put into a cold retort and slowly exposed to heat, its 
bitumen is merely volatilized in the state of condensi- 
ble tar; little gas, and that of inferior illuminating 
power, is produced. This distillatory temperature may 
be estimated at about 600° or 700° Fahr. 

“Tf the retort be previously brought to a bright 
cherry-red heat, then the coals, the instant after their 
introduction, yield a copious supply of good gas, and 
a moderate quantity of tarry and ammoniacal vapor.” 

Dumas, in 1828, describing the general features of 
destructive distillation, says that the nature of the 
products depends on the temperatire employed. “ By 
heating gradually, oil is produced, and at a higher 
temperature no oil is obtained, because it cannot exist 
at the higher temperature.” Describing the manufac- 
ture of gas, he adds that the products obtained from 
coal by distillation are “coke, tar or oil, and gas.” The 
relative quantities of each of these products are very 
different, not only according to the different kinds of 
coal, but still more according to the temperature at 
which the decomposition is effected. Experience has 
shown thatthe quantity of oil or tar, as well as that 
of coke, is greater when the temperature is low; 
while these products are formed in less proportion 
when the temperature is high. The quantity of gas, 
on the contrary, is greater at a high temperature than 
at a low temperature, that is to say, the more gas is 
obtained, the less tar is produced. It is evident, there- 
fore, that during the operation of gas making a suit- 
able temperature must be obtained. If it is too low, a 
large quantity of tar is obtained and little gas, 

lence it is evident, as I have before remarked, that 
though attention was directed chiefly to the production 
of gas, the other product of destructive distillation— 
viz., the oil—was not forgotten, although it was not 
the desired object of the manufacture. And though 
gas had become the chief object of attention as a source 
of light, the production of oil, by destructive distilla- 
tien, was not abandoned. So late as 1819 Waterloo 
Bridge was lighted with coal-oil, and in the same year 
M. de Saussure published an account of a method of 
purifying hydrocarbon oil, obtained by the destructive 
distillation of a bituminous mineral found at ,Travers, 
in Neufchatel. That method is identical with those 
employed at the present time. ~ But it was in 1833 that 
the first important impulse was given to this manu- 
facture, by the investigations of Reichenbach into the 
chemical nature of the products obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of organic substances. Up to 
that time the kuowledge of the oily products of de- 
structive distillation, in regard to their chemical nature 
and the means by which they might be purified, was 
very slender. It was known that different materials 
yielded different kinds of oily products, and that the 
quantity obtainable varied according to the nature of 
the material and the temperature of the distillation. 
Neumann described the oil first drawn in the distillation 
of organic substances by a fire slowly raised, as being 
commonly fluid and lighter than water, while that 
which followed at a higher heat was thick and heavy, 
and*forced that out at last by the “greatest vehemence 
of fire assumed a pitchy substance.” Accum described 
the tar from Newcastle coal as specificall y heavier than 
tat produced by cannel coal; hence it sank in water, 
whereas the latter swam on the surface of water. 

The tar obtained in gas-works required to be boiled 
down to give it a sufficient consistence, and render it 
fit for use in coating wood. 


When this process was 
conducted in close vessels, a portion of oil was obtained 
that was commonly known as oil of tar, and by carry- 
ing on the distillation still further, more oil was ob- 
tained and a residue of pitch. 
about 25 per cent. of the first-named oil, and by a 


The crude tar gave 
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further distillation about 47 per cent, of pitch. No 
great use was made of these oils, however, and as is 
still the practice, gas tar was often boiled down inan 
open vessel without attempting to collect the oil 

While things stood thus, Reichenbach’s first paper 
appeared, He referred to the oily products of de- 
structive distillation as substances that had hitherto 
received but little attention from chemists, partly in 
consequence of their having been rare, and partly be- 
cause those that were known possessed characters that 
prevented their being applied to practical purposes ; 
thus, for instance, their use as illuminating materials 
was prevented by their copious production of smoke 
when burnt; by their too great inflammability or 
liability to alteration when exposed to the air, their 
offensive smell, and several similar obstacles. He 
therefore considered’ that a more complete investiga- 
tion of these products was desirable, and the thorough 
practical spirit in which he undertook this investiga- 
tion is apparent’throughout his memoirs. 

The first substance which he succeeded in obtaining 
from tar was paraffin. That substance is now too well 
known to need a repetition of his description of it. I 
need only mention that he described it as existing in 
tar in considerable quantities. He pointed out that 
the application of tar as a material for greasing the 
axles of cart-wheels depended upon the presence of 
this substance in tar, and that it was likely to furnish 
ap appropriate material for making candles, He showed, 
also, that its peculiar chemical stability, under the in- 
fluence of powerful reagents, was such as to suggest 
various easy means of extracting it from tar on a 
manufacturing scale. He then adds: “I have here 
spoken only of the tar of beach-wood ; however, it is 
not only in this, but also in the tar of pine-wood, that 
I have ascertained the existence of paraffin, and there 
is no doubt that it is produced by the distillation of 
all kinds of wood.” Shortly afterwards he obtained 
paraffin by distilling animal substances. This led him 
to the conclusion that paraffin is a product of the 
carbonization of all organic substances, and he then 
extended his investigation to mineral substances, prin- 
cipally coal, By distilling coal in an iron retort, “ com- 
mencing the distillation at first with a gentle heat, 
then gradually raising it, till at last the bottom of the 
retort was made dull red-hot and then cherry-red,” he 
obtained an oil containing paraffin, and then pro- 
nounced paraffin to be a common ptoduct of all sub- 
stances pf organic origin, 

( To be continued.) 


THE GAS TAX—IMPOSITION UPON 
TION. 

The Cincinnati Gas Company had bestowed upon it, 
by the people of this city, the exclusive privilege, or 
monopoly, to supply gas-lights. Under such con- 
siderations, the Gas Company should do what is right 
towards the people. 
now, however ? 





IMPOSI- 


What is the Gas Company doing 
It is charging its customers, in addi 
tion to what is well known as a profitable price for gas, 
the tax which was assessed by Congress for support of 
the Government and our glorious institytions—a tax 
which all good and loyal men are willing to pay for 
such a purpose, but not for the benefit of the Gas 
Company. 

The tax law of Congress says that when a Gas Com- 
pany manufactures a certain amount of gas, such, for 
instance, as the amount used in Cincinnati, it shall pay 
a tax of 15 cents per thousand feet; when a Gas Com- 
pany manufactures a lesser amount of gas, such, for in- 
stance, as the amount used in Cleveland, it shall pay a 
tax of 10 cents per thousand feet. And when a Gas 
Company manufactures a still less amount of gas, such, 
for instance, as the amount used in Hamilton, it shall 
pay a tax of five cents per thousand feet. 

Why did Congress lay on the gas tax in this sliding 
scale unless the evident and palpable intention of Con- 
gress was that the Gas Companies and not the consumers 
the gas, should pay the tax; that the Gas Company 
doing the largest business can afford to pay 15 cents 
tax, while the Gas Company doing the smallest busi- 
ness can afford to pay five cents? It’s of no use or 
value to the citizens of Cincinnati that this Gas Com- 
pany makes 600,000 feet of gas per diem, while the 
Gas Company of Hamilton only makes 60,000 feet. 
Yet the citizens of Cincinnatti must pay a tax of 15 








cents, while the citizens of Hamilton would only have 
to pay a tax of five cents, if it be understood that the 
tax is to be paid by the consumer of gas, 

There is not in the compass of our knowledge 
another Gas Company, besides the one in our city, 
which charges its customers with this Government 
tax. The question of its legality was peremptorily 
answered in Covington by the refusal of the City 
Council to pay any such charge; and the Gas Com- 
pany of Covington, after taking the best legal advice 
on the point, has ceased to urge its claim on the con- 
sumers for payment of the tax, but quietly itself pays 
the tax monthly to th? assessor out of its own profits. 

It is claimed by the Gas Company that the act of 
Congress gives the Gas Company the power to collect 
the tax from the consumer of gas; but we think the 
Supreme Court has again and again ruled that no law 
of Congress, or any other earthly power, can interfere 
with contracts already made—that no law can be made 
retrospective. There is a written contract existing 
between every consumer of gas and the Gas Company, 
if the consumer has signed his name to the application 
book in the office of the Gas Company, previous to the 
tax law of Congress. In all former suits and pursuits 
of the Gas Company, this has been recognized as a 
contract, binding the consumer on the one hand to use 
gas, and pay $250 per 1,000 feet, and otherwise ob- 
serve the rules and regulations of the Gas Company ; 
while, on the other hand, the Gas Company binds itself 
to the consumers to furnish gas on said terms and 
regulations. 

This is to all intents and purposes a written con- 
tract between the parties concerned, and yet the Gas 
Company, in spite of this contract, adds 15 cents per 
1,000 feet to the price stipulated. The people of Cin- 
cinnati have been simple enough to pay this tax with- 
out resistance, because probably each man is in the 
habit of meekly paying the gas-bill as presented, not 
knowing whether it is right gr wrong. 

If the Gas Company has averaged a sale of 600,000 
feet of gas per diem, as may be calculated something 
near the mark, the amount of this tax bagged by the 
Gas Company, is ninety ($90) dollars per deim. A 
nice “ raid” upon our people ! 

If Congress intended this tax to have been paid by 
the consumers of gas, it would have made the rate of 
tax uniform.* But, intending to make the Gas, Com- 
panies pay the tax, it was assessed on the right prin- 
ciple of a sliding scale, the highest rate of tax upon 
the largest manufacturer, who makes the largest profits, 
and the lowest rate upon the smallest manufacturer, 
who makes the least profits. And Congress knew very 
well it could pass no law to permit Gas Companies to 
raise the price of gas, which they had contracted to 
furnish at stipulated prices. Almost all the Gas Com- 
panies of the United States have interpreted the tax 
law in this way. Our City Gas Company'is an excep- 
tion, and we cannot account for it.—Cineinnati Union. 


* There is no sense or justice in a sliding scale of gas tax, ex- 
pected or intended to be paid by the consumers. 


PETROLEUM ITEMS. 


Rarw DeveLopMENT oF THE TRADE IN PETROLEUM.— 
From the London Grocer we extract the following re- 
marks :, 


“There is no record in the commercial history of 
this or any other country in the world of a natural 
product or an article of manufacture becoming so gen- 
erally known and appreciated in so short a ated as 
petroleum. When Queen Elizabeth put®on the first 
pair of silk stockings ever worn in England, many 
years elapsed before they came into general use among 
rer subjects; and long after her death, when, in the 
year 1610, tea was first brought to Europe by the 
former Dutch East India Company, and fifty years 
later (1660) imported into England as an article of 
luxury and novelty by Lord Arlington and Lord 
Ossory, who brought over some from Holland, what a 
time it took to become even generally known in this 
country; for we find that half a century subsequently 
(1711), the quantity imported for home consumption 
was only 141,995 lbs., whilst it has taken another cen- 
tury and a half since then to make it what it has now 
become—a favorite beverage in general and daily con- 
sumption in every house throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom. The same remarks apply 
equally to coffee, sugar, cocoa, spices, and many other 
articles no longer considered as luxuries, but rather as 
necessaries of life, and of general and everyday con- 
sumption. 

“On the other hand, we have had occasion several 














times to point out the wonderfully rapid and unpre- 

cedented development of the trade in petroleum, and 

in our remarks in the Oil Trade Review for May we 
A showed the statistical returns for the first quarters of 
this year and the two previous ones, from which we 
learn that the export from the United States two years 
ago was only 60,021 gallons, whilst in the first quarter 
of the present year it had risen to more than nine mil- 
y lions of gallons, being an increase in two years of 
above fifteen thousand per cent. !” 


> Directions For ustna Kerosene Lamrs.—The Board 
2 of Health of Brussels give the following, among other 


3 directions, about the proper care and mode of using. 


kerosene or petroleum lamps: 

“The lamp should always be kept hermetically closed, 
for whenever there is an opening that admits a direct 
communication between the oil-holding receptacle and 
r the flame the lamp ought not to be used, as an explo- 
sion may ensue, The receptacle may contain more 
petroleum than is sufficient for one burning, and should 
r be made of glass or other transparent material, so that 

the quantity of liquid in it may be easily ascertained. 

The foot of the lamp ought to be broad and heavily 
) weighted, so as to give it greater stability, and prevent 
3 its being easily upset. Care should be taken, before 
1 lighting the lamp, to see that there is a sufficiency of 
) petroleum in the receptacle, and should it, nevertheless, 
; be consumed earlier than expected or required, the 
flame must be first extinguished, and time allowed for 


wv or ! 
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f the lamp to cool, before refilling and lighting it again.” 
Tue Pennsytvanta Ort Recron.—At no period since 


the first great discoveries, has there been so much ac- 
tivity displayed in sinking wells along Oil Creek, and 
in its immediate vicinity, as at present. At this time, as 
near as we can estimate, there are between two and 
three hundred wells now under process of being bored. 
The successful ones so far are very few, in proportion 


to the number of wells that have been sunk. Some 
few have made a strike, such as the Caldwell, Farrell, 

McKinley, and a few apy but the largest pro- 
portion have not, thus far, Wmounted to much, Quite 


a number of the miners have struck “mud veins,” and 
others have failed to strike the crevice where the oil is 
contained. Many parties, in view of the number of 
wells being sunk, decline to purchase heavily at present 
prices, believing that large discoveries of oil will be 
made between the present date and fall. It is a fixed 
fact, that unless large wells are struck, prices will rule 
high this fall. Knowing this, parties are anxiously 
awaiting the future development of this valuable but 
mysterious product. How far this conclusion in regard 
to buying oil cheap is correct, we are not prepared to 
state. The only way in which we can approximate to 
: the developments of the future is by a retrospect of 
the past. Up to the 15th day of May, 1862, there had 
been sunk immediately along the valley of Oil Creek, 
from Oil City to the Sherman well, 495 wells. Of these 
only 75 were flowing wells—many of them small ones. 
It is but reasonable to suppose that the proportion at 
this time will not be much greater. There is no cer- 
tain guaranty, even ‘with the most praéfical of our 
miners, If ever there was a complete vindication of 
the old axiom, that “ All signs fail in dry weather,” it 
is in boring a well in search of the oil. The “surface 
indications” have in a great measure failed entirely. 
“Spiritual mediums” have been consulted in a number 
of instances, but, so far as we can learn, have been any- 
thing but reliable. Even the gifted individual, with his 
“magic” divining wisch hazel rod, has failed to point 
out the exact spot upon which to commence operations 
with the drill, Yet every man has his own theory, 
4 which, if you listen, he will convince you is the only 
true one, That the oil still exists beneath the rocks 
of the valley of Oil Creek, in such vast quantities as 
to be practically exhaustless, we sincerely believe. 
That it will be obtained in necessary quantities, from 
time to time, is morally certain. But, so far as we can 
judge, any one of common practical sagacity stands an 
equal chance in obtaining the treasure. But we live 
in the hope that science and human ingenuity will, ere 
long, make the sinking of a well and the obtaining 
therefrom a remunerative return, a certainty.—Oil City 
Register. 

Perrotevm 1x Surcery.—An assistant surgeon writ- 
ing from Gettysburg, says: “ Will you allow me, as 
one alleviation of the horrors of the battle-field, to call 

vour attention to the use of coal-oil in suppurating 











wounds? As ‘eeleatoed assistant, récBiveu ATTA my 


from the surgeons of the first division of the Fiftt 
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Robinet, a member v1 une ..-- 
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corps, Gettysburg, to use it in the most offensive cases. | has published an account of experiments conductea vy 


By its manifest utility, and the solicitations of the 
wounded, I was induced to enlarge its use, until I be- 
came satisfied that what cold water is to a wound, in 
its inflamed state, coal-oil is to it in its suppurating 
state, dispelling flies, expelling vermin, sweetening the 
wound and promoting healthy granulations. It can 
be used by any assistant of ordinary judgment with 


perfect safety and to the great comfort of the patient. | 


I have seen two patients, whose wounds have been 
dressed with it, asleep before I was through with the 
third.” 


WEEKLY EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM FROM NEW YORK 
During 1863, as compared with 1862. 








January 4th, 1863, 18,46 gals. 1862, 185,781 gals. 
“ llth, “ 20,218 “ « 124,953 “ 
“ 18th, “ 27,380 a 43,286 “ 
« 25th, “* 524,778 * “ 21,091 “ 
February ist, “ 745,320 “* “6 10,784 * 
“ 8th, ** 863,428 ** a 136,879 “ 
6 15th, “ 610,026 * a 163,497 “ 
- 22a, “ 871,440 “ « 6,435 “ 
March 1st,” “ 558,367 “* + 114,721 “ 
“ Sth, * 557,490 “ “ 25,181 “* 
“615th, * 231,490 “ a 277,655 
“ 22a, “ "598,783 “ 272,812 “ 
” 29th, “ 736,188 “ 6s 181,024 “ 
April 4th, “ 683,288 “ « 221,848 “ 
* llth, “ 468,041 “* « 191,878 “* 
“ 18th, “* 407,822 « « 98,038 “ 
* 25th, 512,551 a 110,382 “ 
May 2d, * 471,652 “ « 269,026 “ 
« 9th, * 669,310 “ 9,951 “ 
« 16th, “ 473,531 “ “ 191,642 “ 
“ 23d, “ 262,398 “ “ 186,774 “ 
as 80th, “ 828,944 “ “ 179,787 “« 
June 6th, “ 84,169 “* “ Tipo 
* 18th, “ 406,788 “ “ 15,588 “* 
“ 20th, “ 844,423 “ a 20,404 * 
= 27th, “ 297,988 “ “ 17,020 “ 
July 8a, “ 224,288 “ “ 28,128 * 
Total, 1863, 11,448,086 gals. 1862, 3,107,874 gals. 


Showing an increase of 8,340,212 gals, in favor of 1863, 

Ow Creek Rarttroap.—During the month of June 
the Oil Creek Railroad carried 52,857 barrels of pe- 
troleum, 


Gas Lime as A Manure.—Judge Strong recently 
mentioned to the writer an instance of thé successful 
employment of gas lime upon his farm in Suffolk 
county, on the northern shore of Long Island. The 
gas lime was purchased in a considerable quantity at a 
cost of five cents per bushel; as it lay in the heap and 
was scattered from it by the wind, the grass around 
seemed to derive no benefit whatever from the sprinkling 
although the casual scatterings from an ash heap under 
similar circumstances always show a marked effect. 
Hence little good was expected. This was several 
years ago. The lime was spread at the rate of one 
hundred bushels per acre on seeding down with wheat, 
timothy being sown in fall and clover in the spring. 
The wheat crop harvest showed no apparent result 
from the gas lime, but the first crop of grass was a.re- 
markably good one, and for five successive seasons two 
tons of hay per acre were cut in the field, when, with- 
out the effect exerted by the lime, a ton and a half or 
thereabouts would have been anticipated as the ave- 
rage of three years; when the land would have to be 
broken up, thus giving only three average crops instead 
of five good ones. So much for the action of the gas 
lime upon the grass. The soil, it should: be added, is 
a strong loam.—Country Gentleman. 

—_—_2@e——__—_. 

Gas in Enaianp.—We learn from the London Builder 
that the Salisbury Gas Company intend reducing the 
price of their gas to 5s, 6d. per thousand cubic feet. 

At Cuckfield, the company who last year reduced 
the price of their gas from 10s, to 8s. 4d. speak of 
another reduction, The former reduction appears to 
have brought a considerable surplus, which is left as a 
reserve fund, but does not yet suffice for a dividend. 
The directors, says the Builder, are therefore taking 
the right way to secure one in time to come. 

At Kelso the gas company have declared a dividend 
of ten per cent. 

At Wisbech the Gas Company is said to be in a very 
prosperous condition, and it is reported that the rate 
of dividend has been increased, while the price of gas 
has been reduced to 4s. 6d. per thousand eubie feet. 





him to test the effects of congelation upon drinking- 
water, It is well known that the ice, which is formed 
in the sea, yields nothing but fresh water, all the salt 
having been 
northern parts of Europe this property is turned to 
account for the extraction of salt from sea water; for 
a large sheet of the latter having been left to freeze, 
the ice is afterwards cut away, and the unfrozen water 


eliminated by congelation. In the 


left below is so rich in salt as to require very little 
evaporation to yield it in a solid state. This property 
will also serve to analyze wine. Suppose it was re- 
quired to determine the quantity of water fraudulently 
added to a certain wine: by exposing it to the action 
of artificial refrigeration, all the water would be alone, 
and the wine left in its purity. By a similar process, 
ships at sea, being short of water, might be supplied 
with this necessary article. “We will suppose the tem- 
perature of sea-watér under the tropics to be 30° cen- 
tigrade. If a quantity be exposed in 4 vessel to the 
action of a mixture of sulphate of soda and hydro- 
chloric acid, two very cheap commodities, the tempera- 
ture of the water will fall to 10° below freezing point. 
Let it then be exposed to a second mixture of the same 
kind, generally eight parts of sulphate to five of the 
acid, and the temperature may be lowered to 17° be- 
low freezing point. Congealed water is then obtained 
free from salt, and may be used with impunity. Dr. 
tobinet has added a new fact to this theory, by show- 
ing that the water of springs and rivers loses all its 
These salts are chiefly those of 
lime and magnesia. The water subjected to experi- 
ment was that of the lakes of the Bois de Boulogne, the 
ice of which was found to be entirely free from the 
above-mentioned salts. Such, indeed, is the chemical 
purity of the water thus obtained, that it may in most 
instances be substituted for distilled water. 


Trx-tinep Leap Cisrerxs and Pires.—At a late 
meeting of the Liverpool Chemists’ Association, speci- 
mens of lead pipe and sheet lead, electro plated with 
tin, were exhibited by Mr. Holt; and some discussion 
ensued respecting the use of lead coated in this 
manner for water-cisterns and pipes. It appeared to 
be the opinion of the meeting that a coating of tin, in- 


salts by congelation. 





stead of preserving the lead, was far more likely to 
ensure its more rapid corrosion; for if the coating of 
tin by any means happened to be scratched off, even to 
the slightest extent, galvanic action would take place, 
and the lead would be destroyed very quickly. Dr. 
Nevins and Dr. Edwards stated that their experiments 
had proved t*at such would undoubtedly be the case: 
Dr. Edwards remarking that in one case which he had 
examined, a cistern made of lead, in which was an ac- 
cidental admixture of tin, was eaten out by well-water 
in six months, the lead being rapidly precipitated in 
the form of sulphate, &e., 





Maxine Gas iv A Brast-Furnace.—As an improve 
ment upon the ordinary mode of manufacturing gas, 
Dr. Jaques Arbos, of Barcelona, proposes the use of 
blast-furnaces, so arranged that the necessary charges 
of the material from which the gas is to be made can 
be introduced without the admission of external air, or 
the escape of the gases. The furnace itself is in the 
form of an inverted cone, a grating being provided 
nea’ the bottom, below which the blast is introduced, 
At the top of the furnace there is a hopper, through 
which the fuel is supplied, and a bent tube with a 
syphon and funnel for the introduction of oil, petro- 
leum, or other fatty or gas producing matters. The 
gas formed passes from the top of the furnace by a 
pipe to the receivers, whence it may be conducted, and 
applied to lighting and heating purposes, 
plied to the production of motive power the gas is con- 
ducted from the furnace to an engine somewhat of the 
form of Lenoir’s, and exploded by electricity in the 
same way.—London Mining Journal. 


When ap- 
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Hosoxen, N. J.—The gas-works have been com- 
menced at this place, and will be speedily pushed on 
to completion. They will have a good district to light, 
and the company’s stock should command a firm value 
from the start. 
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ao exroni—rrotessor Wm. 
AG, Miller, F. R. S., recently delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Royal Institution of Great Britain on the sub- 
ject of recent spectrum discoveries. In the course of 
his lecture the professor showed that some kinds of 
light were without chemical action, the light from a 
mixed air-gas flame possessing s@arcely any, while that 
from an ordinary gas flame did possess a little. The 
oxyhydrogen flame, while attended with intense heat, 
was endowed with very little chemical action. 


, 
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Gas rx Mavrerrivs.—A company has been formed in 
London to light the island of Mauritius with gas. The 
capital stock of the company is to consist of £100,000. 
Port Louis, the capital ef the island, has a population 
of about 75,000 inhabitants. 


ati Gee 


Coturry Exriosion 1x ExoGianp.—An_ explosion 
whith caused severe injuries to seven men, one of 
whom has sinca died, recently occurred at the Brymbo 
Colliery, near Wrexham, 
of gas had collected in one of the workings, and the 
roof unexpectedly falling in, there was a rush of gas, 


one of the men, and an explosion ensued. 
> — 
PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 
39,036.—James E. Cronk, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for a 
Water Elevator. Ante-dated Jan. 10, 1868: 


I claim the combination and arrangement of the shaft, J, loose 
roller, G, ratchet, N, or its equivalent, with sliding tube, M, sub- 
stantially as described. 
$9,057.—J. C. Love, Pittsburgh, Ra., for a Furnace for 

burning Tar, Oil, &c., as Fuel: 

I claim the use and combination of a series of long shallow 
troughs or trays with a box or heater used for supplying tar or oil 
to said troughs, through a series of pipes leading to the troughs or 
trays aforesaid, and placing said box or heater in such close prox- 
imity to the furnace as that the tar or oil shall become heated so 
as to generate gas before passing into the troughs or trays, for the 
purposes herein shown and set forth. 

I also claim constructing the grate-bars and trays so that they 
may be reversed, for the purposes herein shown and set forth. 


89,065.—Washburn Race, Lockport, N. Y., for a 
Pump: 





é | form, a conical deflector with straight sides, of equal vertical 
t appears that a quantity 


’ ’ ‘ y |; tabe by means of rods, j, projecting from a flanged and slotted 
which came in contact with a naked candle carried by | 
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I claim the combination of the grooved metallic, water-packing 
piston, B, and leather packing, a, or its equivalent, arranged in 
such & manner, that the metallic portion slides easily in the cylin- 
der and forms the guide, while the leather portion produces a more 
perfect packing without being subject to great wear, substantially 
as herein set forth. 

I also claim the groove or enlargement, I, in the pump, with the 
contracted Opening, m, above, by which means the water is pre- 
vented from overflowing, and a greater pressure is produced in 
the spout, substantially as described. 


39,079.—D. E. Teale, Norwich, N. Y., for a Water 
Elevator: 


I claim, first, the catch or click, k, placed upen the pawl, F, and 
operated by the hook, ¢, and by the projection, p, placed upon the 
outer edge of the rim, G, as set forth. 

Second, In combination with the cylinder, B, and cord or its 
equivalent, I claim the stops, ss, moving in the slots, r r, of the 
arms, A A, as and for the purposes set forth. 


39,081.—H. E. Towle, New York City, for a Joint for 
Pipes: 
I claim the combination of the flexible flange or flanges with an 


internal sleeve, substantially in the manner described and for the 
purpose specified. 


89,101.—Jacob Miller (assignor to himself and Ernest 
Prussing), Chicago, IIL, fora Lamp. Ante-dated 
Feb, 14, 1863 : 


I claim, first, In combination with a wick-tube of any suitable 


length, converging at an angle of about forty-five degrees to the 
perpendicular and an aperture at top formed with sides parallel 
with the top of the wick-tube, all substantially as herein set forth. 

Second, Supporting the said deflector adjustably upon the wick- 


tube, G, fitting upon the said wick-tube with a yielding pressure. 

Third, The collar, I, jointed rod, Jj, and clamp “screws, j, em- 
ployed in the manner described, to support a reflector, shade, or 
other article in any desired position. 


89,102.—William Painter, Fallston, Md., assignor to 
Charles Painter, Owing’s Mills, Md., for a Lamp 
Burner : 


I claim, first, Having the side pieces, h h, and the ends, g g, con- 
structed and arranged in reverse inclined positions, in the manner 
herein shown and described. 

Second, The combination of the attachment above specified with 
the tubes, F A, the latter being screwed into the fountain or body, 
B = the lamp, and enclosing the wick-adjusting wheels, b, as set 

orth. 


$9,129.—H. W. Dopp, Buffalo, N. Y., for a Coal-Oil 
Heater : 


I claim, first, The adjustable small disk, a, in combination with 
the perforated distributing plate, A, for the purposes set forth. 

Second, I claim the mode of vaporizing coal-oil of any gravity, 
or other hydrocarbon liquids for heating and cooking purposes, 
by means of a retort without wicking of packing of any kind or 
form, so arranged that the supply of oil enters into the retort 
below the point of vaporization as described, 

Third, I claim the combination of retort, C. and draw-off valve, 
H, for the purpose described. 


39,131.—Daniel A. Draper, East Cambridge, Mass., for 
a Spring Catch for Lamps: 





adi, 13603. 








I claim the construction of the spring catch, and its application 
or arrangement, relatively to the deflector holder and the wick- 
tube, the whole being substantially as above described. 


39,153,—E. B. Larcher, New York City, for a Lamp 
Wick: 


I claim for the wicks of lamps, the holder containing asbestus, 


| substantially as described, in combination with common wicking 
| extending down into the reservoir of the lamp, substantially as 


and for the purpose specified. 


39,154.—A, B. Latta, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a Lamp: 


First, I claim the connection of a common burner with the invert- 
ed metallic chimney, C, by means of solder, so as, when used with 
a single metallic cone, to make a conductor of heat from the flame 
to the air inside the chimney, thereby rarefying the air and pro- 
ducing an upward current therein. 

Second, I also claim the combination of the inverted chimney, C, 
with the oil chamber, G, when used with a single metallic cone, so 
as to direct the current of air passing between the inverted chim- 
ney, C, and the oil chamber, G, against the flame on all sides, 
thereby fustaining the flame without the aid of a glass, chimney, 
or other appliances. 


39,159.—Wm. Mills and O. H. Burdett, New Athens, 
Ohio, for Gas Apparatus for Domestic Use: 


We claim, first, The arrangement of the concaves, E, or their 
equivalent, forming a zig-zag or winding passage in the interior of 
the purifier, constructed and operating in the manner and for the 
purpose substantially as described. 

Second, The arrangement of a lime chamber in the movable lid, 
F, of the purifier in connection with the flexible tube, I, constructed 
and operating as and for the purposes set forth. 


89,195.—Louis Bader (assignor to himself and ©, F. 
Elwert), Philadelphia, Pa., for a Coal-oil Lamp: 


I claim the burner composed of cases inclusing chambers, J K 
L and M, arranged in respect to each other and to the wick, and 
communicating with each other, substantially as described for the 
purpose specified, : 


RE-ISSUES, 


1,504.—W. II. Gwynne, White Plains, N. Y. Patented 
March 11, 1862. For an Apparatus for making 
Water-Gas: 


I claim the distributing box, B, with its circulating and heating 
passage, D, and its perforated cover or top, C, the whole operating 
substantially as herein described and shown for the purpose set 
forth. 


1,505.—W. H. Gwynne, White Plains, N. Y. Patented 
March 11, 1862. For a Process of making Water. 
Gas: 


I claim the within described mode of obtaining a more uniform 
mixture of gases eliminated from coal and water, or their equiva- 
lents, in separate retorts, by supplying the hydrocarbon gas retort 
with gases eliminated from vapor of water in a separate retort by 
passing steam super-heated to about the temperature of the incan- 
descent decomposing material in a finely divided state through the 
mass of said decomposing material, substantially as and for the 
purposes set forth. 











PATENT AGENCIES. 


PATENT AGENCIES. 


GAS & WATER-METERS. 


OFFICIAL. 





New York Ciry—37 Park Row, 
Wasuinctox, D. C.—F anv 71a 81s, 


N ESSRS. MUNN & CO., publishers 
of the Screntivic American and 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN wef N ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., Coy- 


_ suttiInG Enerveers and Souicrrors 
of Patents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, E.C. Patents for inventions obtained 
in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Patent Solicitors for the last seventeen years, 
would announce to the public that they never 
possessed better facilities for obtaining Letters 
Patent and transacting all kinds of business before 
the Patent Office than they now have. 

During the seventeen years they have been en- 
gaged in procuring patents they have acted as 


aI N. McINTIRE, Parent 
° ArrorNey and Sotcrror or 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 

Office, No. 87 PARK ROW, New York City. 


Photometers, Pressure 





Attorneys for more than: SEVENTEEN THOUSAND 
patentees. Nearly one-third of all the applica- 
tions for patents annually made in this country 
are conducted through the “ Scientific American 
Patent Agency,” and nearly all the patents se- 
cured abroad by American citizens are taken 
through this Office. 

In making an application for a patent, all the 
inventor is required to do is to furnish a model 


KF Cc. TREADWELL, Juyr., 
° Soxicrror oF Patents, 

And expert in Patent Cases, 335 BROADWAY, 
(Moffat’s Building,) New York. 


GAS-FIXTURES. 


uges, &c. 








UNION GAS METER 


JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St., 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., men, will meet EVERY WEDNESDAY at 1 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 


STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI- 
MENTAL METERS, 


Indicators, and Gauges, 
ernors. Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 


GAS APPARATUS 


Of the most reliable and approved constructior 
manufactured and on hand at the 


Te COMMITTEE ON LAMPS 
and Gas of the Board of Council- 


o’clock P. M., until further notice, in room No. 
15, City Hall, for the purpose of investigating 
all papers referred to them. All persons inte- 
rested are respectfully requested to appear be- 
fore the bg yea further notice. 
ALEX. BRA * Committee of 
JAMES MURRAY, Lamps and Gas. 


Registers, 
Gov- RICHARD O'BRIEN. 





HE COMMITTEE ON SEWERS 

of the Board of Aldermen will 

meet EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 2 o'clock P. M., 

in room No. 8, City Hall. Parties interested in 

any matter before the Committee will have an ap- 
portunity of being heard. 


WORKS, @ GEO. A. JEREMIAH, 








with an explanation of the operation and ad- 
vantages claimed. The drawings, petition, speci- 
fication and other papers are prepared and pre- 
sented at the Patent Office by Munn & Co., who 
have a large corps of engineers, draughtsmen, 
specification writers and copyists in constant em- 
ployment. Papers prepared at short notice. 
Pamphiets of instruction, announcing the 
amount of fees, size of model, and other informa- 
tion as to the best made of obtaining patents in 
this and all foreign countries, are furnished free 
on application. For further particulars address 
MUNN & CO., 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


And every description of 


GAS PIXTURES, 


WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 335, 337, 339, 343 Wasr 247u Srreet, 


This Meter combines 
REMARKABLE 


New York. 





PUBLISHERS OF THE “ ScrenTiFIC AMFRICAN,” 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 
$ eos FOR THE PROCURATION 
of Letters Patent and the Regis- 
tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 


of New York. 


NEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO, 
Manufacturers of 

Fixtures for Gas-Ligh 

Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broadway, New York. 

Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State 


in many of our largest cities. 


H. R. WORTHINGTON’S 
PATENT WATER-METER, 


with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten-. 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


TERENCE FARLEY, 
CHARLRS H. HALL, 
Committee on Sewers. 








D. PARRISH, Jr., 


GAS ENGINEER 
And Contractor for Coal or Oil Gas- Works. 
Estimates given for Gas-Works, Gas-Holders, or 
any Gas Apparatus. 


Thexe | ‘> Manufacturers of Petroleum Gas. 


For sale, Parrish’s Patent Gas and Air Mixer, 
adapted to all works using Petroleum or other 
oils, by which rich Petroleum Gas is mixed, after 
it leaves the holder, with a proper proportion of 
air, giving it the greatest illuminating power, 


DURABILITY, 





t Purposes, 





FINANCIAL. 


without smoke, through any burners, The ap- 
paratus being attached to the outlet pipe, requires 














Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 
Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and post free, “ The Inventor's Manual,” 
also a pamphiet, “ L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
part of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willeock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 

The second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Parent Acency, Established 1838. | ©. k. 
Letters Patent for New Inventions procured in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
other countries. LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 
119 & 121 Nassav Sr., New York. 








BOOKS FOR GAS ENGINEERS. 


A Treatise ON Gas-WorKS AND THE Practice 
OF MANUFACTURING AND Distrriputinc CoaL-Gas. 
By Samuel Hughes, Civil Engineer. 

REPORT OF THE Proceevincs or Bors Hovses or 
PARLIAMENT ON THE MerropotiTan Gas BILL. 

Tue Cuemistay oF Gas-Licnatixe, 
Thompson, Consulting Chemist, 

A few copies of the above books, invaluable to 
gas engineers, are for sale at the Rooms of the 
American Gas-Ligur JournaL, No. 39 Nassau st., 
New York City, 

Gas LecisLation, being a copious INDEX To THE 
Merropo.is Gas Act or 1860. 


and BONDS. 


JOHN MOSS, Jr., 
BRO HELEN, 

83 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 

Particular attention given to the negotiation of | street, Philadelphia. 

GAS-LIGHT and WATER COMPANIES SHARES 


no alteration of the works. 

Apply at the Gas-Works of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
No. 63 Mercer st., N. ¥., where one can be seen 
in operation; or address D. Parrish, Jr., St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York city, or No. 1416 Arch 








By Lewis STOCK BROKER 


AUT OCTIOD 


Near Wat &r., 





y Samuel Hughes, 





: SALE 
GAS-LIGH'T ST 


ALBERT H, NICOLAY, 


INT Poe = 4 
No. 52 William Street. r 


Special attention given to the Buying and Selling 
of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks. 


JOHN B . MUR RA y 9 | Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial Articles, 
No. 39 NASSAU STREET, | es.vefully and promptly made. 
Gas Engincers who may want any scientific | Opposite the Post Office, 
books will be promptly supplied at publisher's | OFFERS FOR 
prices, by sending their orders, accompanied by 


the money, to this office. In all the leading Companies. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
C. ELTON BUCK, 
Analytical and Consulting 
CHEMIST, 


39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, Guanos, 


AND 


New Your. 


Consultations 

New York, | may be had, and opinions given on Chemical 

questions. Samples for analysis from a distance, 

OCKS may be sent by mail or express, directed to the 
Laboratory as above. 
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SAMUEL DOWN, Presivent. 


SAMUEL DOWN, 


and excellence of workmanship. 
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WILLIAM HOPPER, 


THE AMERICAN METER 
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CoO., 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York. 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice Prestpenr. 


RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Secrerary anp TREASURER. 





TRUSTEES, 


R. H. GRATZ, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 
THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS and 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas-W orks, a 
The combination of Mechanical and Scientifig Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy, 


Orders addressed 


CAN METER COMPANY, 


840 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


1504 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


HARR 


1 BARRETT STREET, BOSTON, will meet with prompt attention. 


IS & CO, 


(LATE HARRIS & BRO.,) 


N. W. CORNER 13TH & CHERRY STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS,| 


METER PROVERS, CENTRE SEALS, PHOTOMETERS, GOVERNORS, STATION METERS,' 
EXPERIMENTAL METERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, &c., &c. 





The firm of Harris & Co., which comprises the senior partner and only practical Meter maker of the late firm of 
Harris & Bro., will continue the manufacture of Meters, &c., of every description, and will guarantee to furnish 
an article of Meters equal to the best in the country, at the lowest rates, and combining the latest improvements 
with great durability and accuracy. The reputation of the Meters of the late firm of Harris & Bro. is confidently 


appealed to. All our Meters are tested by a sworn Inspector. Terms Easy. 








HARRIS &. 


BROTHER, 


PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


No. 1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


TO MANUFACTURE 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS (Consumers’), 

STATION, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, 

GLAZED METERS, METER PROVERS, AND PHOTOMETERS, 
GOVERNOR AND CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, 

FLUID AND PRESSURE GUAGES, 

PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, &c., &e., ce. 


All our work warranted. 


All ordera addressed to 


HARRIS & BRO., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 





PRINCE’S METALLIC PANIIT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


IRON, TIN, ana Woon. . 
It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in th 


one hundred pounds. 


It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 


or ammonia. 


It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
pro’ as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 


sold at double its price. 


As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 
For patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
~ 


ation. 


For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 
This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled. 


Terms. the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four 
Piety | sf 


ents per Pound. 


iscount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 
A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 


ofall other Paints in the market. 


Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron. 
DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 


115 
Local Agente—S. R. Witt14Ms, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia. 


Liperty Street, New York. 


Catvin Gay, 29 Doane st., Boston. 











PROTECTED WROUGHT-IRON 
WATER & GAS PIPE, 


HYDRAULIC CEMENT SEWER PIPE, 


KNIGHT, WOODWARD & CRAWFORD, 
Office, Cor. Reape & Centre Sts., New York. 


Sewer Pipes heagig | used in Brooklyn, and 
now introduced in New York, Jersey City, New- 
ark, Hartford, Albany, and other localities, from 
8 to 24 inches in calibre. 

Water Pipes, lined and coated with Cement 
mortar, ready for laying and back filling, and can 
be tapped like cast-iron pipes, which they excel 
in durability, discharge, and economy. 

Cor. Bond & Union sts., Brooklyn. 
Factories< ‘* Washington & South 8th sts., 
Jersey City. 





} EW YORK FIRE-BRICK 
Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 

Gas-Hovuse Ties and Frire-Bricx of all shapes 
and sizes. Fire Mortar, Cray, and Sanp articles 
of every description made to order at the shortest 
notice. B. Kreiscusr, M. Maurer, A. WEBER. 





THE AMERICAN 


PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. ine Street. 
aS Ao 
Vice-President. 








ffl 


By 
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SMITH & SAYRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


THE MACKENZIN PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER 


PATENT COMPENSATOR. 


They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will increase the produc- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either 
clay or iron. The Compensator oby ates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation. 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the : @ ie : 
MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 
FURNACE. 

The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 
required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent, 
uel Address SMITH & SAYRE, 458 Broadway, New York. 


| 


EWSPAPER WRAPPERS. LARK’S PATENT STEAM AND 

Mara’s Patent Self-Sealing and Free Reevtator Co., sole Patentees 

ter-lined N Ww s, $1.50 | and manufacturers of CLARK’S PATENT STEAM 

ree 1000. Bold by — AND FIRE REGULATOR, No. 5 Park Prace, 
HAMILTON, JOHNSON & FARELLY, New York. 

22 Ann st., New York. 








W. Hi. Perrine, Pres. 
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VAN KIRK & C0. 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, &c., 


Bronze Figures & Ornaments, Porcelain & Mica Shades, 


COAL OIL BURNERS, 


HAND LAMPS, COLUMNS, &c., 
No, 517 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Factory at Frankford, Philadeiphia. 





ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 





DIETZ & CO 


MANUFACTURERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN LAMPS, 


And all Goods appertaining to the Lamp Trade, 
(132 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


STE A M- PUI Mi PS. 
yj ORTHINGTON’S Sream Pvumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 


HENRY Ri WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


Ww EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS, 
- the most Simple, Durable, and 
Powerful, and the Cheapest in use. 
J. D. WEST & CO., 
179 Broapway, N. Y. 


__GAS-BURNERS. 


 @ AREOLD, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-BURNERS, 
And Importer of Scorcn Trps, 
No, 447 Broome §&r., 
Second door west of Broadway, New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 


Burner Pliers, &c., &c. 
(>? S PATENT FILTER REGU- 
f ATING GAS-BURNER, 
Admitted by all practical and scientific men who 
have examined its movements, to be 
THE BEST GAS-BURNER YET INVENTED. 
They are 
Self-Regulating, 
Gas-Puritfying, 
Indestructible, and 
Most Economical. 














For sale by— 
S. Ae STETSON & Ca., 
350 Wasnineton Street, 
Boston. Mass. 


GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 


GAS-BURNERS, 





Cc. 


For Lighting and HMeating Pur- 


oses. 
Gas Heatixe anp Cooxine Apparatus ; Frrrers’ 
Provixe Apraratus, &. 
No. 111 South Eighth St., 
to a ee 


PETROLEUM GAS. 
WE AU BIN GAS-W OR KS COM- 
PANY, or Anpany, N. Y., have 
adapted their Works to petroleum and the heavy 
oil obtained from its distillation. Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Gas-Works 
thus adapted. where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubic feet per gallon of oil. This 
yield, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 
to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 
compete with kerosene. 














ARR, Mawnvracrvrer anp 


A. C Dearer in Wrovecnt AND 


GALVANIZED IRON PIPE, BRASS COCKS, 
VALVES, &c., and all descriptions of FITTINGS 
FOR STEAM, WATER and GAS, 

135 MERCER STREET, New York. 














HE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE 
of a New and Improved Retort for 
Manufacturing Gas from Wood, Turf, &c., would 
call the attention of Gas Companies, and the 
public generally, to an invention which will be a 
great saving to the community, as they can there- 
by supply an exceedingly cheap, clear, and bril- 
liant light, besides useful products in profusion. 
The Works can be seen in successful operation at 
the Cremorne Gardens, Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, on application at the office of the 
Patentee, No. 23 Liberty street, New York, and 
where any information may be obtained, and 
where Companies or private individuals wishing 
to purchase rights for Hotels, Factories, Private 
Houses, Cities, Counties, or States, will please 
apply. 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


OUR AGENTS. 





MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASUAL IRON WORKS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1821,) 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED Wroveur laon Trpes, 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 

Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c.* 
Gas and Steam. Fitters’ Tools, &e. 
EPHEN MORRIS, 
THOMAS 8. TASKER, 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P, TASKER. 
B ERGEN IRON WORKS, 
Established 1833. 


. A. BRIC J Manufacturer of Cast Inon WATER 
ar a Gas-Pipes. Rverorts, Pires, &c., always on 
hand, Office, 109 Leonard Stre et, New York. 


S FULTO! & CO., to 








FULTON (Successors to 
e Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 
tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North 
Wharves, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT. 

JLORENCE IRON WORKS.—The 

subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
diameter ; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 

JOSEPH G. JONES, 

2056 Ww alnut Street, ‘Philadelphia, 


THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
Established 1830, 


AMBERT BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers of 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
Wrought Iron Welded Pipe, 
For Stream ork Hicu-Pressure WaTre AND Gas; 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM AND WATER 

VALV 


Firt & Garden ENGINE Work, Pomps, HypDRANTS, 
Warter-CLosets, 
Iron and Brass Gas-Fittings, 
Gaseliers, &c. 
AND oF THE Grove BrpsTteap Works, WALSALL. 
Delivery Free, Li verpool, ée. 
Jatalogues post free. 


OOLE & HUNT, Bartrmore, Mp., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Work for Gas-Works, Water- 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 





Iron 











WOODEN PURIFYING + TRAYS. 





PATENT 
Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 


FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


CAUTION 
GAS MANUFACTURERS. 


The Conically Slotted Solid Wood Tray was 
patented 2ist October, 1862, by N. 0. Hawx- 
hurst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all persons 
are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R. 
G. Hunt, or any other person except the subscri- 
ber, as it is a direct infringment of said patent. 
The following companies are now using these 
trays. 

Manhetee: New York, 
Williamsburgh, 
Brookltyn, 
Albany, 
Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, 
Chicaeo. 

Louisville, 

And numerous others. 
Orders received by mail or > rgag< 
JOHN L. CHEESM 
147 Ave. C, ‘Ncw York City. 


CLAY RETORTS. 











DDISON POTTER, 
Witureron Quay, 
Near NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of CLay Rerorts, Fink Bricks, and 
every description of Fine CLay Goons. 


DJHILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia. 
OHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Brick, Gas- 
House Tives, to suit all the different plans in use. 








R. D. WOOD & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
\ CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &e, 
Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





J. VAUGHAN MERRICK, 
Joun E, Corr. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS 
MACHINERY, 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Surabbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ous, Fire Tools, Wrought Lron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
pension Frames cemplete; Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 
ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for providing Street Mains, 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron 
Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 
chines, &., &c. 

Address— MERRICK & SONS, 

5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. 1H. Merrick, 











a GROVER & BAKER SEW- 
ing Macurne, everywhere triumph- 

ant. This Machine has taken the First Premiuw 
at the State Fairs last held in 

New York, 

New Jersey, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 


Missouri, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
Michigan, Alabama, 
lowa, California, 
Including every State Fair at which it has 
been exhibited in 1862. 
The Work made on the Grover & Baker Ma- 
chine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
in the United States where it has been exhibited 


Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Mufles, Orders filled | to this date. GROVER & BAKER §, M. CO., 


at short notice, 


| 


495, Broadway, N. 'Y. 





AGENTS OF 
The American Gas-Light Journal, 


From whom it can be purchased in single copies 
or by the year. 
TeRMs—$3 per annum. Single copies 15 cents, 
Liberal discount to Dealers, 


ALBANY, N. Y.......0.-+. Thomas Hastings, 
P. L. Gilbert, 
Wm, J. Bell. 
D. Howard, Jr., 
Cushing & Bowen. 
-. News Agent at R.R, 
Station, 
seceeeese T. G. Hawks, 
B. F. Felton, 
D. Lockwood, 
+ W. Cameron. 
- W. Van Loan, 
eesee J. McNally, 
J. R. Walsh, 
Shear & Co. 
«eee Hawks & Bros, 


DOSTON, MASS ..205cc0 ves 


Bripcerort, Ct. 


BurraLo, N.Y... 


CARMANSVILLE, N, Y 
CATTsKILL, N. Y. 
CuHi0aGo, Ill.......0. 


CLEVELAND, O. ..... 

Cotpsprine, N. Y...... .. A. Tenant. 

Dosgs’ Ferry, N. BE. Ackerman. 

Evizabetn, N, J.......... R. Caldwell, 
Wm. Gale. 

- M. B. Brink, 

J. Moroo. 


Exava, N. ¥ 
Fait River, Mas coscece My 
Fisaxitt Lanpixe, N. . J. R. Van Slyke. 
FisuktL. VintiaGe, N. Y... B. Stanbach. 
Fort WAsuinoTON, N. Y... J. Maloney. 
FRANKLIN, N. Y. . W. Reynolds. 
Gaena, Ill . H. Schenck, 
. ©. Pond, 
. J. Geer. 
Hastines, N. Y.........+. D. Crane. 
IL \NESDALE, Pa, -+- A. G, Forbes. 
. Parton, 
Fe a N. De Graff. 
«e+ G. W. Hazletine, 
Kixesron, N. Y. +eeeee. OC. Van Buren, 
Mixpurn, N. J..........++ W. Hastings, 
Moxnristown, N. J........ J. West, 
J. R. Runyon, 
NewakK, N. J.........--- Agens & Co., 
J. R. Jillison, 
Newsure, N. Y.......... W. H. Callahan, 
J. M. Martin, 
P. C. Daly, 
G. P. Lomas, 
E. Downs, 
T. H, Pease, 
Newport, R.1I..........+- B. J. Tilley. 
Newtown, N. J..........- H. Warren. 
i SAN ie oe 
PERKSKILL, N. Y........ . A. Gree 
PHILADELPHIA, es, . H. me. 152 South 
Fou street. 
csccscecee J. W. Fittock, 
Henry Miner, 
L. P. Hunt. 
Povaukeepsiz£, N. Y.... .. J. H. Bush, 
W. Patrick, 
G. Williamson. 
Provipencr, R. I......... D. Kimball, 
Rauway, N. J... . W. H. Neefers, 
Ronpout, N. Y..... oor A. M. Barbes, 
Winter Bros. 
Sararoca Sprinos, N. Y... A. Hill. 
Savcerties, N. Y......... T. J. Barrett. 
Sine Sine, N. Y.. .-» F. Bushers. 
Sommervitie, N. J........ C. Barkalow. 
SramrorpD, Ct..... G. R. Treate. 
News Agent at R. R. 
Station. 
G. A. Russell, 
J. Hi. Green. 
sess oe CO, De Riviere. 
sosces coe Ate CORE. 
. o-» L. Willard, 
J. F. Hoyt. 
Wasuincton, D.C... .... Frank Taylor, 
P. De Vine, Kirkwood 
House, 
News Agent Willard’s 
Hotel. 
Warrrpory, Ct..... «++eee D. J. Bishop. 
WELLSVILLE. N. Y - Wm. Patton. 
West Point, N. Y........ H. N. Sheerar, 
R. A. Grand, opposite 
West Point. 
Yonxers, N. Y........... D. Burns, 
John Featherstone. 


Hype Park, N. 
Jamestown, N. Y 


New Haven, Ct.........- 


PrirrssurG, Pa.. 


Sr. Jounsvitie, N, Y..... 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Tarrytown, N. Y.. 
ToLepo, O .... 
Troy, N. Y 


- General Agents in New York City. 


Ross & Tovs«y, 121 Nassau Street. 

H. Dexter & Co., 113 Nassau Street. 

Oxiz, Dayton & Jones, cor. Ann and Nassau Sts. 

L. N. Saear & Co., 55 Hudson Street. 

Hamitton, Jonyson & Farre ry, 22 Ann Street. 

J. F. Feexs & Co., 24 Ann Street. 

F. 8. Taomson, New Haven Railroad Station, 
27th Street. 

Tuomas Firzawsons, New Jersey and Amboy 
Railroads. 

ALEXANDER Graw, Harlem Railroad Station, 
26th Street. 

Wa. Sxetty, Greenwich Street, Erie Railroad 
Station, Duane Street. 


In Canada, 
Tue American Gas-Licut Journat can be or- 
dered through any of the News Agents in either 
of the Canadas. 


In Great Britain. 
Terms 12s. per annum, single copies 10d. 
Trusyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 


In France. 
Terms 15 Frs. per annum, 


Bureau of Le Journal del’ Eclairage au Gaz, 
Boulevard de Poissonniere, No. 24, Paris. 


Rooms in New Yore.—No, 39 Nassau Street, 
opposite the Post Office. 


Terms—$5 per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 





